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PREFACE. 


1  HE  present  text-book  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  to  conta.n  sufficient  within  its  pages  to 
justify  its  existence,  when  so  many  able  works  dealing  with  the  subject  of  Counterpoint 
have  already  appeared. 

It  has  been  the  author's  conviction,  in  teaching  his  own  pupils,  that  far  more 
practical  good  would  accrue  to  the  learner  if  much  of  the  attention  and  time  generally 
devoted  to  the  working  of  countless  exercises  in  "  Strict "  Counterpoint  were  to  be  given 
to  a  closer  and  more  intelligent  study  of  the  "  Free  "  Style,  as  exemplified  in  the  works  of 
composers  from  the  time  of  Purcell,  Bach,  and  Handel  down  to  the  present  day."* 

The  author  does  not  by  this  mean  that  the  practice  of  so-called  "  Strict 
Counterpoint "  should  be  entirely  given  up ;  on  the  contrary,  he  is  deeply  sensible  that 
its  restrictions  are  very  valuable  in  the  early  stages  of  the  student's  work.  What  he  would 
very  strongly  urge  though,  is  that  it  should  be  merely  preparatory  to  a  much  more 
extended  consideration  of  the  "Free"  Style. 

The  present  treatise  therefore  deals  first  with  Strict,  and  later  with  Free 
Counterpoint ;  and  here  it  should  be  stated,  once  for  all,  that  the  object  of  the 
former  is  not  (as  would  often  seem  to  be  the  case)  to  train  the  student  to  write  in 
the  idiom  of  a  bygone  age ;  but,  by  causing  him  to  work  within  certain  melodic  and 
harmonic  limits,  to  impart  to  him  a  strength  and  facility  which  cannot  be  attained 
otherwise.  Strict  Counterpoint  does  this  in  a  two-fold  manner — • 

(i.)  By  being  purely  Diatcnic  in  its  character;  forming  by  this  means  the  only 
sure  foundation  upon  which  the  beginner  can  cultivate  a  natural,  flowing  style. 

(ii.)  By  excluding  essential  discords ;  by  which  the  complexity  of  the  student's 
first  exercises  is  materially  lessened,  enabling  him  to  give  the  greater  attention  to 
the  melodic  aspect  of  his  part-writing,  besides  giving  him  invaluable  experience  in 
the  treatment  of  those  harmonies  which  are  not  governed  by  fixed  laws  of 
progression,  &c.,  viz.,  the  Concordant  Triads ;  and,  as  every  teacher  knows,  it  is  in 
this  very  direction  that  the  learner's  weakness  usually  lies,  and  only  by  much 
practice  is  it  that  the  instinct  or  feeling  for  pure,  strong  progressions  can  be 
developed. 

*  Reason  and  common-sense  would  seem  to  dictate  this  course  of  procedure ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  teachers  and  Boards  of  Examiners  still  insist  upon  all  Counterpoint  (elementary  and  advanced)  being 
worked  under  the  limitations  of  the  Strict  Style.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  harmonization  of  given 
melodies  (virtually,  a  form  of  Counterpoint),  and  in  the  working  of  figured  basses,  no  such  restrictions  are 
imposed  !  The  object  of  such  a  system  is  difficult  to  seek,  seeing  that  Counterpoint  and  Harmony  are 
merely  collateral  branches  of  the  same  subject — Composition — not  two  separate  studies  having  no 
connection  with  one  another. 
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As  soon  as  these  objects  have  been  attained  the  student  should  proceed  at  once  to 
Free,  or  Modern  Counterpoint,  a  branch  of  the  study  almost  entirely  neglected,  as  a  rule, 
but  to  which  all  the  exercises  in  the  Strict  Style  should  be  merely  preliminary.  As,  in 
the  Free  Style,  all  known  harmonic  combinations,  diatonic  and  chromatic,  are  possible, 
there  is  often  a  temptation  for  the  learner  to  introduce,  in  his  first  attempts,  extreme 
progressions  that  are  calculated  to  produce  extravagance  and  crudity  of  effect ;  and  the 
author  feels  that  on  this  account,  and  in  order  to  still  further  consolidate  a  flowing, 
natural  movement  of  the  voices  it  is  most  desirable  that,  at  first,  even  Free  Counterpoint 
should  be  worked  upon  a  somewhat  simple  diatonic  harmonic  basis ;  a  more  extended 
range  of  harmony  (including  the  chromatic  element)  being  employed  by  degrees  as  the 
student  progresses.  He  will  by  this  means  be  able  to  treat  the  more  extreme  harmonies 
with  discretion,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  correspondingly  good  effect. 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  the  present  treatise  will  meet  with  universal 
approval.  The  author  knows  only  too  well  how  divided  teachers  are  in  their  opinions  on 
this  important  branch  of  the  study  of  Composition ;  he  trusts,  however,  that  he  will  be 
credited  with  honestly  attempting  to  render  Counterpoint  somewhat  less  of  a  bugbear  to 
the  average  student  than  it  usually  is,  and  with  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
mere  dry  technical  exercise  in  which  the  element  of  Music  is,  strange  to  say,  often 
entirely  lacking,  but  an  essential,  vital  part  of  the  organism  of  every-day  composition  in 
its  higher  forms. 

The  author,  in  conclusion,  desires  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  sympathetic  interest 
and  help  he  has  received,  during  the  preparation  of  the  work,  from  Mr.  Frederick  Corder, 
and  also  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Thos.  B.  Knott  for  many  practical  suggestions. 

LONDON,  1903. 


PREFACE   TO   NEW  AND    REVISED    EDITION. 


THE  call  for  a  further  edition  of  "  Practical  Counterpoint "  has  enabled  the  Author  to 
make  certain  alterations  and  additions  in  the  course  of  the  work  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
add  to  its  usefulness  as  a  text-book.  The  permissive  use  of  the  "  Cadential  6  "  when  the 
student  reaches  Three-part  Counterpoint,  and  the  suggested  occasional  inclusion  of  the 
chord  of  the  Dominant  ?th  in  his  Four-part  exercises,  are  the  result  of  a  conviction  in 
the  Author's  mind  that,  by  such  means,  it  is  possible  the  more  effectively  to  bridge-over 
the  gap  that  has  hitherto  separated  Strict  Counterpoint  from  Free. 

LONDON,   1907. 


GENERAL    REMARKS. 


The  term  "  Counterpoint"  may  be  defined  as  (i.)  Melody  against  melody  ;  (ii.)  The 
art  of  combining  melodies  ;  (iii.)  The  art  of  making  parts  move  melodiously  one  against 
another. 

Each  of  these  definitions  contains  truth,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  sufficiently 
accurate  description  of  the  study  upon  which  we  are  now  about  to  enter. 

The  difference  between  HARMONY  and  COUNTERPOINT  may  best  oe  discerned  by 
realising  that  in  the  former  the  construction,  quality,  and  classification  of  each  individual 
chord,  and  the  correct  passage  of  one  chord  to  another,  are  the  chief  aims,  with  no  more 
than  a  slight  regard  for  the  melodic  interest  of  each  part  or  voice  except  the  highest ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  that  very  melodic  interest  of  each  part  is  the  paramount  consideration. 
In  other  words,  whereas  in  Harmony  the  music  is  regarded  rather  more,  so  to  speak, 
from  a  vertical  point  of  view,  either  upwards  from  a  bass  or  downwards  from  the  topmost 
voice,  in  Counterpoint  it  is  regarded  more  from  a  horizontal  standpoint.* 

As  the  "  vertical,"  or  massive  aspect  of  music  was  not  fully  perceived  until  very  many 
years,  even  centuries,  after  the  "horizontal,"  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
Counterpoint  (of  a  sort)  preceded  Harmony,  historically ;  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
notes  of  each  part  were  at  first  regarded  so  much  more  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
own  individual  smoothness  of  progression  than  from  their  position  (and  consequent 
effect)  as  constituent  portions  of  the  various  combinations  produced,  the  early  attempts 
at  regular  composition  shown  in  the  works  of  the  contrapuntal  writers  of  the  ijth  and 
1 4th  centuries,  exhibit  many  crudities  which  are  avoided  in  the  works  of  later  composers.! 

It  may  be  asked,  "Of  what  practical  use  is  the  study  of  Counterpoint?  Cannot  one 
compose  sufficiently  well  without  it,  provided  one  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Harmony?"  The  answer  is,  "Certainly,  if  the  wish  of  the  composer  be  to 
write  nothing  better  than  a  drawing-room  ballad  with  the  conventional  type  of  Pianoforte 
accompaniment ;  but  if  something  higher  and  more  artistically  important  be  aimed  at,  a 
mere  harmonic  facility  will  not  be  equipment  enough." 

*  It  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  these  two  aspects  of  a  musical  passage  are  antagonistic  ;  on 
the  contrary,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  one  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

t  Prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  i?lh  century  all  music  was  written  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Strict 
Style,  i.e.,  a  style  in  which  no  discords,  except  passing-notes  and  suspensions,  were  allowed.  Claudio 
Monteverde  (A.D.  1568—1643)  is  generally  credited  with  having  been  the  first  musician  to  break  through 
these  fetters,  and  certain  it  is  that  he  often  employed  in  his  works  the  chord  we  know  as  ihe  Dominant  7th, 
with  the  full  freedom  of  latter-day  custom.  The  consequences  of  his  boldness  could  hardly  have  beep 
dreamed  of  at  the  time  ;  for,  as  we  now  see  by  the  light  of  later  productions,  his  use  of  this  first 
unprepared  essential  discord  opened,  as  it  were,  the  floodgates  of  modern  thought,  without  which  the  Free 
Style,  exemplified  in  perfection  by  Bach,  Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven  and  other  more  modern 
writers,  could  never  have  had  any  existence. 
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If  the  student  will  compare  the  accompaniment  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  set  ot 
quadrilles  or  a  popular  song  with  the  writing  for  the  various  instruments  in  a  string 
quartet  of,  say,  Haydn  or  Beethoven,  or  with  the  movement  of  the  vocal  parts  in  a 
chorus  of  Handel  or  Mendelssohn,  he  will  observe  that  in  the  first  case  the 
accompaniment,  broken  up  though  it  may  be  into  arpeggios,  &c.,  is  nothing  more  than  a 
plain  succession  of  chords  at  more  or  less  regular  distances,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
independent  melodic  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  second  case  he  will  find  that 
each  instrument  or  voice  has  a  distinct  individuality  of  its  own — in  fact,  each  part  is  a 
melody  in  itself,  and  is  therefore  a  source  of  interest  to  the  performer,  and  of  immense 
enrichment  and  strength  to  the  general  effect.* 

The  facility  shown  in  this  independent  part-writing  by  the  best  composers  is  always 
the  result  of  long  and  patient  study,  and  no  one  can  hope  to  achieve  success  in  the 
higher  branches  of  musical  composition  who  has  not  gained  the  ease  and  power  that 
come  from  assiduous  attention  to  this  most  important  subject. 

To  the  non-composer  also  the  study  of  Counterpoint  is  most  valuable,  as  being 
the  means  of  enabling  him  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  surely  and  with  fuller 
intelligence  the  greatest  works  of  his  Art. 


*  The  use  of  Counterpoint  in  a  lighki  style  of  composition  is  most  appropriately  illustrated  ,n  the 
V.ilses  of  Strauss,  Waldteufel,  and  others,  where,  in  many  cases,  a  theme  that  appears  at  first  with  a  FJmplc 
chord-accompaniment  is,  at  a  later  period  nf  the  composition,  attended  by  a  counter-theme  or  cielcdy, 
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nilh  marvellously  enhanced  effect. 


PRACTICAL  COUNTERPOINT. 


PART  I. 


COUNTERPOINT    IN    THE   STRICT 

STYLE. 


CHAPTER    I* 

IT  will  be  assumed  that  the  student  who  begins  the  consideration  of  this  and  the 
following  chapters  will  have  already  become  familiar,  in  his  studies  in  Harmony,  with  all 
that  appertains  to  the  nature  of  the  various  Triads  that  occur  upon  the  several  degrees  of 
the  major  and  minor  diatonic  scales,  and  that  he  will  have  worked  more  than  a  few 
exercises  thereon. 

He  will  thus  have  been  made  aware  of  the  chief  faults  of  progression  frcm  note  to 
note  and  from  chord  to  chord,  such  as  the  unregulated  employment  of  augmented 
intervals  in  Melody,  and  the  use  of  consecutive  5ths,  8ves  and  unisons.  All  these  faults 
are  accounted  equally  bad  in  Counterpoint,  and,  as  their  ill  effect  cannot  be  too 
carefully  realised,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  include  them,  even  at  the  cost  of  repetition,  in 
the  following  list  of  progressions  to  be  avoided  in  the  Strict  Style. 

It  may  at  once  be  stated  that  many  of  the  rules  now  to  be  given  are  at  times  relaxed 
in  the  Free  Style,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Melodic  progression  ;  but  as  the  learner's 
great  object  at  the  outset  should  be  to  obtain  the  faculty  of  writing  pure,  smooth,  and 
singable  Counterpoint,  he  cannot  adhere  too  closely  to  the  directions  in  this  chapter. 
Only  by  this  means  will  he  become  fit  to  proceed,  later,  to  take  successful  advantage  of  a 
less  restricted  movement  of  his  parts. 

To   this    end,   viz.,  the   acquirement   of  a    natural   and   flowing   character   in    his 
Counterpoint,  the  student  should  imagine  his  exercises  as  being  written  for  voices,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  careful  not  to  exceed  the  compass  of  each  voice.     The  highest  and 
lowest  notes,  beyond  which  it  is  not  advisable  to  write,  are  roughly  as  follows : — 
Soprano  or  Treble.  Alto.  Tenor.  Bass. 


*  The  Student's  attention  is  drawn  to  the  Summary  of  the  first  six  chapters,  which  will  be  found  at  the 
end  of  Part  I.  of  the  volume.  Reference  to  this  Summary,  after  reading  any  particular  chapter,  is 
recommended  as  an  effective  way  of  impressing  the  chief  points  of  importance  upon  the  memory. 
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All  exercises  in  Counterpoint  should  be  worked  in  open  score,  using,  as  shewn  above 
the  C  clef  for  the  alto  and  tenor  voicss.     The  placing  of  each  voice  on  a  separate  staff 
is  invaluable  to  the  learner,   as  by  this  njeans  the  movement  of  each  part  is  much  more 
clearly  observable ;  and  familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  C  clef  is  necessary  for  anyone  who 
aspires  to  read  even  the  simplest  string-quartet,  to  say  nothing  or"  an  orchestral  score. 

PROGRESSION    OF    PARTS. 

I. — MELODIC  PROGRESSION. 
i. — No  single  part  should  proceed  by  an  augmented  interval,  e.g.  :— 


the  effect  being  the  reverse  of  smooth  and  vocal.     The  single  exception  is  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  repetitions  of  a  sequence  ("P.H.,"  Chapter  VII.}*  e.g. :— 


Zbr. 

r—  J- 

1    1      J       i 

tz—'  II 

£5 

hJ.     '      J 

•      J      ' 

m^f      — 

II 

:. — A  part  should  not  proceed  by  a  diminished  interval,  unless  its  next  note  is  cue 
within  that  interval. 


Good. 


Bad. 


PI 


Bad. 


3. — Unless  for  some  strongly-marked  and  characteristic  effect  (not  usually  required 
in  a  learner's  exercise),  a  part  should  not  proceed  by  the  interval  of  a  yth  or  Qth,  except 
occasionally  when  a  7th  is  diminished. 

To  be  avoided. 


, 

J 


Good. 


*  The  initials  "P.  H."  throughout  this  volume  refer  to  the  author's  "  Practical  Harmony.''     (Joseph 
Williams.) 
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4. — It  is  distinctly  undesirable  to  use  the  interval  of  a  major  or  minor  7th  or  gth, 
even  when  one  note  intervenes  between  the  two  comprising  the  interval,  e.g. : — 


Bad. 


Bad. 


3fc 


it 


I 


If,  however,  the  note  that  intervenes  is  at  the  distance  of  an  8ve  from  the  first,  the  bad 
effect  is  not  observable  in  the  case  of  a  7th,  e.g.  :  — 

r— '  Good. 


?    I    r    •—   f 

4-     J  I      I    [ 


5. — A  leap  larger  than  a  5th  should  be  both  led  up  to  and  quitted  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  leap,  e.g. : — 


Good. 


it 


f 

2'- 

Good. 

\        1 

't 

m 

\  \ 

1  H-      * 

1             II 

Bad  approach  to  leap. 


w 


Bad  quitting  of  leap. 

g"  '  QL 


\0 


II. — HARMONIC  PROGRESSION. 
6. — No  two  parts  may  proceed  in  perfect  5ths  with  one  another : — 


Bad. 


Bad. 


It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  interval  of  perfect  5th  may  occur  in  two  01 
more  succeeding  chords  without  bad  effect  provided  that  the  sths  do  not  appear  between 
the  same  two  parts  in  succession,  e.g.  : — 


Good. 


^1 
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A  perfect  5th  may  always  be  followed  by  a  diminished  5th,  e.g.  • — 
Good.  Good. 


i     r 


A  diminished  5th  may  be  followed  by  a  perfect  5th  provided  that  they  do  not 
occur  between  the  bass  and  one  of  the  other  parts,  and  that  the  perfect  5th  is  the  upper 
of  the  two  :  — 


Good. 


Bad. 


P 


Had. 


~      -&-  l^"^      °       --      -- 


7.  —  No  two  parts  may  proceed  in  perfect  Sves,  or  unisons,  with  one  another  : 

Bad.  r-'          Bad. 


As  with  5ths  in   two   or    more   succeeding    chords,  however,  this  fault  docs  not  take 
place  unless  the  Sves  or  unisons  are  between  the  same  two  parts  in  succession,  e.g. : — 


Good. 


— J 


Good. 

£ I 


8.  —  Consecutive  perfect  4ths  are  permissible  only  when  there  is  a  moving  part  below 
them  :  — 

Good. 


Bad. 


Bad. 


ai    gifefeD 


-«-  ' 


9-—  No  two  parts  may  proceed  in  znds,  yths,  or  gths  with  one  another  :  — 


Had. 


Bad. 


^  ^  i  — r   i 


Bad. 

I     ^  I- 


•r- 


onl    In^he  PieTst'  °ef  d'"'inishcd  5lh  between  the  bass  and  an  upper  part  can,  as  will  be  seen  later,  occur 


(     5     ) 

io.— The  "outside"  or  "extreme"  parts  (i.e.,  the  top  and  bottom  parish  may  not 
proceed  by  similar  motion  from  any  interval  to  a  perfect  5th,  e.g.  : — 


Exteft,  lit    in  a  progression  from  the  Tonic  to  the  Dominant  Chord,  or  from  the  Sub  dominant  to 
Tonic  chord,  provided  in  each  c<ise  thai  the  top  part  moves  a  2nd,  e.g. : — 


2Hi/.  From  the  chord  of  the  Super-tonic  to  that  of  the  Dominant,  when  the  bass  falls  a  5th,  and  the 
top  part  falls  a  3rd. 


yd.  From  one  to  another  position  of  the  same  chord. 


ii. — The  outside  parts  may  not  proceed  by  similar  motion  from  any  interval  to  an 
Octave,  e.g. : — 

J 


J- 


Except  in  a  progression  Irom  the  Dominant  to  the  Tonic  chord,  or  from  the  Tonic  to  the  Sub-dominant 
chord,  provided  in  each  case  that  the  top  part  moves  a  and  at  the  same  time  that  the  bass  moves 
either  a  <th  or  a  5th,  e.g. : — 


6E 


(     6    ) 


12. — The  parts  should  rarely  cross,  except  in  Counterpoint  of  many  voices — 

Bad. 


"N      I 

neither  should  they  overlap  each  other — 

Bad. 


Bad. 


Q_ 


13. — The  Leading-note  should  not  be  doubled,  unless  it  occurs  either  in  the  midst 
of  an  arpeggio  or  a  series  of  passing-notes  in  one  voice,  while  it  is  being  sustained  in 
another  voice  : — 


Bad. 


Good. 


i I 


Occasionally  it  is  of  good  effect  also  to  double  the   Leading-note  where  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be 
approached  and  quitted  by  step  of  a  2nd  in  both  parts,  in  contrary  motion  : — 


This  license,  however,  needs  very  careful  use. 

14-  —  The  Leading-note  should  rise  in  nearly  all  cases,  and,  at  a  perfect  radence, 
must  rise  a  semi-tone  to  the  Tonic. 


The  student   will  do   well  to   take   it  as  a   safe   rule    that  the    Leading  note    should    fall   only   in 
two  cases,  viz.  :  — 


I          I 


(i.)  In  a  descending  scale,  e.g.   — 


I 


1^  ~%    g     3   I  fri— 

liiUH    !°       9>       ',*.     \    &,— 


(ii.)  When  it    re-appears  in  another   part    in  the 
succeeding  chord,  e.g. : — 


:  7 


CHAPTER    II. 


TWO-PART    COUNTERPOINT. 

i. — For  the  purposes  of  study,  a  simple  subject  (usually  in  notes  of  equal  length), 
called  a  "  Canto  Fermo,"  or  "  Fixed  song,"  is  given,  to  which  Counterpoint  is  to  be  added 

2. — It  is  convenient  to  classify  the  various  kinds  of  Counterpoint  into  five  orders,  or 
"  species,"  as  follows  : — 

First  Species. — Note  against  note ;  i.e.,  where  each  note  of  the  Counterpoint  is  of  the 
same  length  as  each  note  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo  "  it  accompanies,  e.g. : — 


SEEEEE 

T3  

r-^     

r^t            | 

—  &  — 

i-j      H 

1  ** 

f^y 

----, 

.. 

-o- 


Second  Species. — Where  the  Counterpoint  has  two  notes  (of  equal  value)  against  each  one 
of  the  "  Canto  Fermo,"  e.g. : — 


Third  Species. — Where  the  Counterpoint  has  more  than  two  notes  (of  equai  value)  against 
each  one  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo  "  (usually  four,  sometimes  three,  or  multiples  of 
these  two  numbers),  e.g. : — 


(«) 


M 

-J 

J        B        m 

"1        • 

• 

•         • 

s  •>      1 

J 

• 

Jl"1  J  J 


-o— 


r1  ~<r^    *  


J 


C.F. 


T3~ 


8     ) 

Fourth  Species.—  Where  the  Counterpoint  has  two,  or  sometimes  three,  notes  (of  equal 
value)  against  each  one  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo,"  the  Counterpoint  being 
syncopated  throughout,  e.g. : — 


^7^ 


(*) 


C.F. 


_eL 


_ p — | *  i 


Species. — Florid  Counterpoint ; »'.«.,  Counterpoint  which  moves  against  the  "  Canto 
Fermo  "  in  notes  of  varying  length,  e.g. : — 


^^J      J^J L 


C.F. 


-•^t 


ICt 


~^n 

I        1         t-  ! 

^  ;     ,           III 

J   J 

i          |       ] 

rj 

—        4      • 

Vl/      LJ 

It/ 

-©- 

Q? 

• 

C.F. 


3. — The  student  should  observe  that,  although  it  is  customary  to  write  the  notes  01 
the  "  Canto  Fermo"  in  semibreves,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  do  so  ;  so  long  as  the 
notes  of  the  Counterpoint  maintain  their  proper  relative  value  to  the  notes  they 
accompany,  the  "Canto  Fermo"  may  be  written  in  minims,  crotchets,  &c.,  just  as  the 
writer  pleases. 


(     9     ) 

FIRST    SPECIES    OF    COUNTERPOINT. 

4. — In  this  species,  as  was  stated  above  (Sec.  2),  each  note  of  the  Counterpoint  is  of 
the  same  length  as  the  corresponding  note  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo,"  and  may  be  regarded, 
from  its  simple  nature,  as  the  foundation  of  the  other  species. 

5. — In  Strict  Counterpoint  of  this  species,  only  concords  are  allowed  ;  these  consist 
of  the  common  chords  of  a  key  (either  in  their  direct  position  or  their  first  inversion), 
and  the  first  inversion  of  diminished  Triads. 

A  common  chord  in  its  second  inversion  is  not  regarded  as  a  concord  in  Strict 
Counterpoint.  If  the  student  will  play  any  one  of  the  following  chords — 


on  the  Pianoforte,  he  will  find  it  necessary  to  follow  it  by  some  other  chord  to  complete 
its  effect.  This  results  from  the  position  of  the  5th  of  the  common  chord  below  the 
root,  causing  the  interval  of  a  4th  from  the  bass-note,  which  has  much  of  the  character 
of  a  discord.  This  interval  must,  for  this  reason,  be  entirely  avoided  at  present. 

N.B. — It  will  be  seen  later  that  the  interval  of  4th  between  upper  parts  is  mostly  quite  concordant ; 
but  this  does  not  affect  the  present  statements. 

6. — The  intervals,  therefore,  available  in  First  species  in  two  parts  are : — 
(i.)  Major  and  Minor  3rds  and  6thr,. 
(ii.)  The  perfect  5th. 
(iii.)  The  perfect  unison  and  8ve. 

The  most  satisfactory  effect  will  be  produced  by  using  the  5th,  unison,  and  8ve  but 
sparingly ;  indeed,  the  unison  should  be  employed  only  for  the  initial  or  final  note  of  an 
exercise ;  a  remark  applicable  to  some  extent  to  the  sth  and  8ve.* 

7. — As  the  aim  in  writing  Counterpoint  must  always  be  to  obtain  for  it  a  character 
distinct  from  the  subject  against  which  it  is  placed,  contrast  of  movement  should  be 
sought  for;  hence,  similar  motion  should  be  used  less  than  contrary  motion,  and  in 

*  The  student  will  do  well  not  to  use  the  bare  5th  and  8ve   in  the  midst  of  an  exercise,  except  under 
the  following  conditions  : — 

(i. )  When  the  remainder  of  the   chord  represented  by  either   of  the  above  intervals  har  beea 
sounded  immediately  before  it : — 


Good.  I—..  Good. 


(ii.)  When  an  8ve  can  be  approached  and  quitted  in  contrary  motion  by  step  of  a  2nd — 

Good. 


two-part  Counterpoint  there  should  never  be  more  than  three  consecutive  3rds  or  6ths 
in  similar  motion.  If  this  restriction  is  not  observed,  the  Counterpoint  becomes  a  mere 
reflection  of  the  subject  at  a  distance  of  a  3rd  or  a  6th  from  it : — 

Bad. 

mn 


Counterpoint. 


8. — It  is  not  good  to  repeat  a  note  of  the  Counterpoint  in  two  succeeding  chords, 
the  aim  being  to  obtain  a  smooth,  flowing  part ;  and  the  repetition  hinders,  rather  than 
aids,  this  object : — 


9. — As  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  student  should  remember  that  every 
interval  that  he  writes  in  two-part  Counterpoint  represents  part  of  a  chord,  it  will  be  well 
for  him  to  figure  the  bass  of  his  exercises,  in  all  cases,  in  order  that  he  may  realise  what 
the  complete  chord  would  be  were  there  sufficient  parts  to  fill  out  the  harmony.  Only 
by  this  means  will  he  arrive  at  a  sure  and  clear  appreciation  of  pure  and  sound 
progressions. 

The  necessity  fot  thus  defining  the  complete  harmony  is  especially  observable  in  the  case  of  the 
inlerval  of  3rd.  By  referring  to  the  tables  of  Triads  in  the  major  and  minor  keys  ("P.  1 1.,"  pp.  2  and  16), 
the  learner  will  be  reminded  that  discordant  Triads  occur  as  under  : — 

(i.)  Diminished  Triads  on  the  7th  degree  of  a  major  scale,  and  en  the  2nd  ind  7th  degrees  of  a 
minor  scale. 

(ii.)  An  augmented  Triad  on  the  3rd  degree  ot  a  minor  scale. 

As,  in  strict  Counterpoint,  only  concords  are  to  be  used,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  interval  of  3rd 
upon  the  7th  degree  of  a  major  scale,  e.g.  :—    IST 


the  direct  diminished  Triad    IS^ 


j    in  the  key  of  C  major,  must  represent  not 


but    the    first    inversion    of   the    common    chord    of    llie 


Similarly,  the  intervals     gw4         —    — ^ fl~3g" 

In  the  key  of  C  minor,  represent  not  the  direct  discordant  Triads  on  the  2nd,  3id,  and  7th  degrees, 


(  II  ) 


but  the  first  inversion  of  the  Diminished  Triad  of  the  Leading-note,  concordant  in  this  position  — 
(Vide  "P.IL,"  p.  17,  See.  8),  and  the  first  inversion  ot  the  common  chords  of  the  Tonic  and  Dominant 
respectively  :  — 


This  will  at  once  be  made  clear  in  writing  if  the  interval  of  3rd  in  each  of  these  cases  is  figured  to  represent 
a  "  first  inversion,"  t.g.  : — 

C  Major.  C  Minor. 


m'-* 


ic. — As  the  common  chord  of  the  Mediant  of  a  major  key  so  often  has  a  bad  effect 
in  relation  to  other  chords  of  the  key  (see  Sec.  14  below),  it  will  be  well  for  the  beginner 
always  to  indicate  a  chord  of  the  6th  on  the  Mediant  bass,  e.g.  : — 


not 


N.B. — The  difference  between  the  chords  at  (a)  and  (c)  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  one  at  (a)  would,  if 
oll'er  ptrts  were  added,  be  completed  with  a  C  ;  whereas  the  one  at  (c)  would  be  filled  up  with  a  B.  The 
student  should  play  the  complete  chords,  thus  : — 


and  note  the  good  effect  of  the  first  and  the  ill  effect  of  the  second. 


Tonic 


CADENCE-FORMS. 
ii. — As    most    "  Canti    Fermi"    end    with    the    progression    of    Super-tonic    to 

a — |j    and  as  each 


or  of  leading-note  to  Tonic, 


exercise   should   terminate   with  a  perfect  cadence  ("P.H.,"  Definitions),  one   of  the 
following  forms  of  "  close  "  must  be  used  : — 

(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F. : — 


C.F. 


More  rarely. 
o 


§3^ 

—  £3  

?-3  

f= 

^=11 

:.F.  6 


(ii.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.  : — 
C.F.  r<       C.F. 


8 


^tl 


0 

6 


It  will  be  observed  that,  in  two-part  Counterpoint,  one  of  the  two  voices  should,  to 
form  a  really  satisfactory  perfect  cadence,  always  proceed  by  step  from  Leading-note  to 
Tonic. 

GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  CHORD-PROGRESSION.* 

12. — In  two-part  writing  the  major  3rds  upon  the  4th  and  5th  degrees  of  a  major 
scale  should  not  occur  in  succession,  e.g. : — 

Bad.  r<  Bad. 


13. — It  is  not  good,  in  two  parts,  for  a  3rd  to  proceed  to  a  sth,  when  both  parts 
move  a  2nd,  e.g. : — 


Bad. 


14. — In  whatever  number  of  parts  the  Counterpoint  is  written,  the  following  chord 
progressions  should  be  studiously  avoided  by  the  beginner : — 

(a)  The  progression  to  the  Mediant  chord  of  a  major  key,  from  any  chord 
containing  the  4th  degree  of  the  scale,  e.g. : — 


(<•   ^         I 

f'—\ 

J        c' 

=        rl 

v  T"~ZJ  —  ?5  ' 

<*—\ 

~~8  —  ^3- 

—  r?  —  i-"j  — 

J      \ 
J-- 

J.- 

n 

i    r 

iH^ 

i 
^  —  ^-fl 

£i 

=b  —  t— 

-II  P*    i 

—  P  —  :  —  II 

&C. 


The  only  satisfactory  exception  to  this  occurs  in  a  succession  of  "  chords  of  the  6th,"  e.g.: — 
X  X 


N.B.—  Tl 
altogether,  eic 

IT^T^  ^ 

"      fJ    I 

d      «5 

—  "H 

|  f3  

_j  — 

"  •  || 

"  . 

fR- 

a  —  fc 

. 

^: 

rj 

r^     ' 

o  .  II 

H 
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e  student  will  do  well  in  his  early  exercises  to  avoid   the  use  of   the   Mediant  chord 
ept  in  a  chain  of  1st  inversions,  similar  to  that  given  above. 

*  As  the  value  of  many  of  these  directions  is  more  especially  evident  in  three-part  and  four-part 
writing,  the  several  divisions  of  Sec.  14  may,  in  individual  cases,  be  omitted  until  the  student  reaches  that 
part  of  his  work. 


(6)  The  progression  from  any  direct  common  chord  to  another  whosp  root  is  a 
3rd  above  it,  e.g. : — 


(f)  The  progression  from  the  common  chord  of  the  Super-tonic  of  a  major  key 
to  that  of  the  Tonic,  e.g.  : — 


-fS- 


&c. 


m->."    ™.  '        n^— ?^F 

*££-«    -_, g>^'      rj —          n        !°— i** 

-     i    Ki  ""»-^       tl i  !      ~ 


r 

Exceptions. — (i.)  If  both  chords  are  in  the  first  inversion  : — 


(ii.)  If  the  Tonic  chord  is  in  the  second  inversion  : 


(if)  The  progression  from  the  direct  common  chord  of  the  dominant  of  a  major 
key  to  the  sub-dominant,  if  the  3rd  of  the  dominant  chord  is  in  the  highest  voic«  : — 


Bad. 


Good. 


T 


(?)  The  progression  from  the  ist  inversion  of  any  chord  to  the  direct  position 
of  the  chord  whose  root  is  a  2nd  below  that  of  the  first:— 


\       F    "• 

•&•  ,       &c. 

^L_gj- 


m 


Roots.     D.        C.  A.          G.  G.         F. 


*  This  exception  is  available  only  in  the   Free   Style,  as  second  inversions  are  not  used  in  Strict 
Counterpoint. 


jS._The  following  are  intended  as  models  of  the  exercises  now  to  be  worked  by  the 
student.  No  modulation  will  be  introduced  as  yet,  as  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  realise, 
to  the  fullest  extent,  the  many  possibilities  for  effect  obtainable  within  the  confines  of  a 
single  key. 

It  is  generally  convenient  to  write  the  "Canto  Fermo"  for  the  Alto  (or  Tenor)  voice; 
as  the  Counterpoint,  whether  placed  above  or  below  the  "  Canto,"  can  by  this  means  be 
kept  easily  within  vocal  limits. 

Although  this  is  by  no  means  the  invariable  rule,  it  will  be  adopted  in  many  of  the 
succeeding  examples  of  two-part  Counterpoint,  as  it  is  very  beneficial  for  the  student  to 
treat  the  same  "Canto  "  both  as  a  lower  and  an  upper  part  in  turn. 

A  saving  of  time  and  trouble  can  be  effected  by  placing  the  "  Canto  Fermo  "  upon  the  middle  staff  of 
three,  and  bracketing  the  staves  as  shewn  below,  to  indicate  that  one  exercise  is  formed  by  the  two 
upper  staves,  and  one  by  the  two  Inner. 

I  (")  I  I  I  * 

Q 


1. 


CANTO  FERMO. 


IGC 


(a)  See  foot-note  to  Sec.  6  above. 


1 


CANTO  FERMO. 


:W— t' 


(*) 


(*) 

* 


6 

M 


t6 


-i 


(*)  See  foot-note  to  Sec.  6  above. 

(f)  The  figuring  ,  ,  requires  a  little  explanation  ;  the  chord  implied  here  is  certainly  rather  an 
incomplete      than  an  incomplete  jt  ,  as  will  readily  be  perceived  by  filling  out  the  harmony  ; 

_      .  4f«5 

thus  :— 

which  is  the  first  inversion  of  the  augmented  Triad  on  the  Mediant,  dissonant  in  all  positions.  The 
complete  chord  is  unavailable  in  Strict  Counterpoint ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  melodic  effect, 

the  concordant  interval  of  6th  (without  the  4th)  upon  the  Dominant  of  the  minor  scale  maybe 
permitted  in  two-part  Counterpoint.  In  Counterpoint  of  three  or  more  parts  this  somewhat 
ambiguous  chord  will  never  be  necessary,  t 

*  The  dashes  above  alternate  bars  indicate  the  rhythmical  accentuation  of  the  passage,  a  point  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of.     The  final  chord  should  always  fall  on  the  strong  accent 

t  It  should  be  said  here  that  some  theorists  do  not  permit  the  use  of  this  incomplete  6  chord  in  Strict 

Counterpoint ;  but  it  is  so  often  of  such  value  in  the  obtaining  of  a  flowing  part,  that  the  restriction  seems 
unnecessary. 


CHAPTER  III. 


TWO-PART  COUNTERPOINT:  SECOND  SPECIES. 

i. — The  Second  Species  of  Counterpoint  consists  of  two  notes  of  equal  value 
written  against  each  one  of  the  "  Canto,"  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  which  is  always 
accompanied  by  a  note  of  its  own  length.  ( Vide  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  2.) 

2. — In  Strict  Counterpoint,  each  note  that  is  struck  at  the  same  time  as  a  note  of 
the  "  Canto  "  should,  as  in  First  Species,  be  a  Concord;  and,  as  in  most  exercises  the 
"  Canto "  is  written  with  one  note  in  each  bar  (usually  a  semibreve),  as  shewn  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  follows  that  concords  must,  in  such  case,  be  written  upon  the  first 

beat  of  each  bar,  e.g.  : — * 

(a}  (6)  (c)  (<1) 

-•>      J        J     .        I  I.I r-rJ- 


3. — The  second,  or  intermediate,  note  of  each  bar  may  form  either  a  discord  or 
another  concord. 

If  a  discord  (i.e.,  a  note  foreign  to  the  prevailing  harmony),  it  will  be  a  "  discord  of 
transition,"  or  "passing-note"  ("P.H.,"  Chapter  X.,  Sees,  i  and  2);  and,  as  such,  must 
(with  one  exception  mentioned  later  in  Sec.  14)  be  approached  and  quitted  by  the  step  of 
a  and.  See  (a)  and  (l>)  in  above  example. 

If  the  second  note  forms  a  concord,  it  will  of  necessity  be  part  of  the  prevailing 
harmony,  and  will  consequently  be  approached  by  leap.  See  (c)  and  (d)  in  above 
example. 

N.  B. — The  student  should  endeavour  to  introduce  passing-notes  wherever  possible,  as  I  he  Counterpoiru 
will  thereby  be  rendered  more  flowing,  by  reason  of  the  prevalence  of"  Conjunct  movement"  i.e.,  movement 
by  step. 

Good.  Bad. 


4. — When  the  Counterpoint  is  in  the  bass,  the  choice  of  a  concord  for  the  second 
note  of  a  bar  is  more  limited  than  is  the  case  when  the  Counterpoint  is  in  the  upper  part, 
because  no  leap  must  be  made  to  or  from : — 

(i.)  The  sth  of  any  chord,  when  the  root  is  present  in  the  upper  part,  as  such  leap 

would  produce  the  interval  of  a  4th  from  the  bass-note,  which  is  always  regarded 

as  a  discord,  e.g.  : — 

C.F. 

rfc 


T 

6 — 


~ar 


*6 


w* 

*  An  exception  to  this  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  rare  use  of  an  accented  passing-note  upon  the  first  bea; 
of  a  bar.     (  V'iJe  Sec.  7  below). 


(ii.)  The  root  of  any  diminished  Triad,  when  the  dissonant  jM  of  the  chord  is 
present  in  the  upper  part,  e.g.  : — 

-   C.F.    _ 


NOTE.— The  student  will  remember  that  the  augmenteii1i\&A  should  never  be  used  in  Strict  Counterpoint, 
as  it  is  a  discord  in  all  positions. 

If,  however,  the  note  with  which  the  bass-note  forms  one  of  the  dissonant  intervals 
is  absent  from  the  chord,  the  above  leaps  are  permissible,  e.g. : — 


(Leap  to  5th  of  H? 
chord  in  bass.)  " 


'* 


r 


HI 


(Leap  to  root  of  dim-  l-Jf- 
inished  Triad  in  bass.)    W- 


r 


HP 


r 

*- 
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NOTE.— When  the  leap  to  the  5th  of  a  chord  in  the  bass  is  made,  as  at  (a),/rem  the  root,  it  is  better 
for  it  to  be  made  up  to  the  5th,  rather  than  down  to  it,  as  at  (6) : — 


as,   in  the  former  case,  the  implied  harmony  of  the  bar  is  kfo — — — H    with  the  root  Maw  the   5th  ; 

|<t?    ~&- 

while,  in  the   latter,  the   implied   harmony  is    Bb^E^E  |    with    the  root  above  the   5th,   consequently 
giving  more  of  the  impression  of  a  2n-l  inversion. 

5. — In  Second  Species  as  in  First,  only  one  chord  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  against 
each  note  of  the  "  Canto,"  although  it  is,  on  rare  occasions,  allowable  to  employ  two, 
where  the  melody  can  be  improved  thereby.  Such  a  use  of  two  chords  in  a  bar  will 
be  sometimes  found  desirable  when,  as  in  the  following  example,  the  note  of  a  bass 
Counterpoint  at  the  beginning  of  one  bar  is  a  2nd  above  or  below  that  on  the  first  beat 
of  the  preceding  bar,  a  skip  of  a  4th  up  (or  5th  down)  intervening  between  the  two : — 


I6      3 


n 

gF 

4-1      *-- 

Y 

r 

<  T 

3 

f 

'Y 

r 

It  should  be  observed   that,  when  such  a  skip  of  a  4th  is  made  up  to  the  Tonic.  Sub-dominant, 


or   Dominant    of  the   key,  the   mental  effect  is   not   that   of   wo   chords   in   a   bar,  but   rather   that   of 
an  incomplete  °.  the  first  note  in  the  bar  being  in  reality  the  5th  of  the  chord,*  e.g. : — 


Tonic. 


Ul 


i—;  Sub-dominant. 

6 


Dominant. 


MHHES 


n        i         i 


ui — 

N.B. — These  progressions  should  be  used  somewhat  rarely,  and  in  two-part  Counterpoint  only; 
the  chord  should  be  figured  as  above,  to  indicate  that  the  4th  from  the  bass-note  is  not  sounded  in  the 
upper  voice. 

CADENCE-FORMS  IN  SECOND  SPECIES. 

6. — The  following  are  the  best  forms  of  perfect  cadence  in  Counterpoint  of  two 
parts : — 

(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F.  : — 


K*)       SeeSec.  8. 

=t= 


-rf 


C.F.  6 


5       6 


C.F.  6 


(ii.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.  : — 
C.F.  C.F. 

(/)  W 


7. — The  cadence  at  (b)  above  deserves  notice.  Apparently,  there  are  two  chords  in 
the  first  bar,  viz.,  a  direct  common  chord  on  D,  followed  by  a  "  chord  of  the  6th"  on  the 
same  bass,  and  it  is  possible  so  to  explain  the  progression ;  but,  as  this  form  of  cadence 
rarely  has  a  good  effect  unless  the  first  note  of  the  Counterpoint  (the  A  in  the  above 
example)  is  approached  by  step,  thus  : — 


j)       _  d 


it  is  much  better  to  regard  it  as  an  accented  passing-note,  resolving  by  step  upon  the  real 
note  of  the  harmony,  B,  only  one  chord  thus  being  indicated  in  the  bar. 

*  It  may  be  argued  that  even  these  progressions  indicate  two  chords  in  a  bar,  thus  : 


Such  an  explanation  is,  of  course,  possible;  but  it  is  most  certainly  not  in  accordance  with  the    mental 
impression  produced  upon  a  musical  ear,  which  should  be  the  supreme  test. 


(  I*  ) 

A  further  proof  of  the  un-harmonic  character  of  the  first  of  the  two  notes  of  the 
Counterpoint  in  such  a  case  is  found  if  we  take  the  passage  in  a  minor  key :-  • 


Here  the  At]  cannot  possibly  be  a  harmony-note,  as  the  major  6th  of  the  melodic 
minor  scale  can  only  be  used  as  a  passing-note,  and  not  as  part  of  a  chord.  Hence  the 
AtJ  here,  as  in  the  major  form  of  the  key,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  accented  passing-note. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  striking  of  a  passing-note  upon  an  accented  beat 
constitutes  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  for  Second  Species  given  above  (Sec.  2),  and 
it  should  never  be  adopted  by  the  student  unless  some  specially  smooth  and  flowing 
melodic  progression  can  be  obtained  thereby. 


DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSION  IN  SECOND  SPECIES. 

8. — As  in  First  Species,  the  unison  should  not  be  used  on  the  accented  beats  except 
for  the  first  and  last  notes  of  an  exercise,  but  it  may  occur  on  the  un-accented  notes, 
is  the  following  examples  will  shew  : — 


Bad. 


Good. 


C.F. 


C.F. 


Similarly,  a  bare  sth  or  8ve,  although  not  desirable  on  the  strong  accent,  is  perfectly 
satisfactory  on  the  weaker  part  of  the  bar,  e.g.  :— 

Not  very  good.     X 


%y          IP 

—  o  ^  — 
1  —  cj  — 

^^ 

P3  

=a 

C.F. 


Quite  satisfactory. 
XXX 


9.— Occasionally,  for  the  sake  of  a  good  melodic  movement,  the  parts  may  cro*$  o 
the  weaker  accent,  e.g. : — 


The  beginner  will  do  well,  though,  to  avoid  this  licence  altogether. 


IQ.  —  The  introduction  of  an  intermediate  note,  either  a  passing  note  or  a  note  of  the 
prevailing  harmony,  will  not  correct  or  mollify  a  faulty  harmonic  progression,  therefore 
5ths  and  8ves  can  never  occur  upon  successive  strong  accents,  e.g.  :  — 

_  ,  r^  w 

-j    j 


fj\ 


i 


TT 

It  will  be  found,  also,  that  the  introduction  of  a  passing-note  may  render  a  progression 
faulty  that  would  otherwise  be  correct : — 


1 1. — The  interval  of  perfect  5th  or  8ve,  occurring  on  consecutive  w#-accented  beats, 
as  at  (a)  and  (6)  below,  or  on  the  accented  beat  of  one  harmony  and  the  succeeding 
ww-accented  beat  of  the  next,  as  at  (c)  and  (d),  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  all  cases 
where  these  intervals  are  the  extreme  (i.e.,  the  highest  or  Invest)  notes  of  the  harmony 
formed  by  the  two  parts,  e.g.: — 


(a) 


3 


& 


(Extreme  notes  of  harmony, 
C  F  G 


F=F 


F' 


and 


C' 


T 

(Extreme  notes  of  harmony, 
D  E 

D'  E'     and 


-*^—— 


(Extreme  notes  of  harmony, 

J.    »"    g-) 


(d) 


I  I         i 

(Extreme  notes  of  harmony, 

G'       and       F-) 


On   the   other   hand,    if    such   intervals  are   not    both  extreme   notes,    no   bad   effect 
results,  e.g.  : — 


^ 


_ 
(Allowable  :    Extreme  notes  beinf; 

A-  -d  i-) 


Allowable  :  Extreme  notes  being 
C'       an<1      D') 


1 


(Allowable  :    Extreme  notes  being 

g.  -    i-) 


12. — Successive  perfect  sths  between  un-accented  notes  are  quite  admissible  if 
(i.)  they  are  in  both  cases  passing-notes,  as  at  (a)  and  (6)  below;  or  if  (ii.)  one  is  a 
passing-note  and  the  other  a  harmony-note,  as  at  (c)  and  (d) : — 

Good. 


13. — The  interval  of  augmented  4th  (tritone)  should  be  avoided  between  the  first 
notes  of  successive  bars,  unless  the  intervening  note  is  one  beyond  the  interval,  e.g. : — 

Bad-  "  Bad. 


Q        o 

Good. 

£2 

—  fsa  H 

x,  '  —  ' 
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ffs-'  H 

ii 
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14. — There  is  one  exception  to  the  rule  that  passing-notes  must,  in  Second  Species, 
be  quitted  by  step  of  a  znd. 

It  occurs  when  two  accented  harmonic  notes  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  2nd  from 
one  another  (the  second  being  the  lower  of  the  two);  in  such  a  case,  the  passing-note  a 
2nd  above  the  former  may  skip  a  3rd  down  to  the  latter,  e.g. : — 

J 


I  "JT'   L^   "V 


*  j  '/"r;j  j-f-j 

H  rJ       "  ygl       r 


This   licence    should    be   introduced   very   rarely,    and   is   more  applicable   when   the 
Counterpoint  is  in  the  upper  part  than  when  it  is  in  the  bass. 

15- — In  a  minor  key,  to  avoid  the  interval  of  augmented  2nd  occurring  between  the 
6th  and  7th  degrees,  the  6th  and  7th  are  inflected  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  The  major  6th  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  is  used  (ascending  or  descending) 
as  a  passing-note  between  the  Dominant  and  Leading-note  (when  these  occur  as 
harmony-notes),  and  also  as  an  auxiliary-note  ("P.H.,"  Chapter  X.,  Sec.  5)  below 
the  Leading-  note. 

X  i  X 


(        21        ) 

(ii.)  The  minor  7th  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  is  similarly  used  as  a 
passing-note  between  the  Sub-mediant  and  Tonic  (when  these  are  harmony-notes),  or 
as  an  auxiliary-note  above  the  Sub-mediant. 


.  /^  *r>       ,,  •• 
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^  X  X  X  -pr 

16. — As    in    First    Species,    the    repetition   of  a   note   checks   the    flow    of   the 
Counterpoint,  and  thus  mars  the  effect  :— 

X          X  Bad.v 

J     I    ,J         J 


7.  —  Monotony  of  melodic  outline  should  be  studiously  avoided  in  the  Countei 


point  : 


Bad. 


r»»       'UlJ 
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18. — It  is  usually  of  better  effect  to  begin  a  Counterpoint  of  Second  Species  with  a 
rest  in  the  first  bar,  corresponding  in  length  to  the  value  of  the  prevailing  notes 
of  the  Counterpoint.  By  this  means  the  entry  of  the  two  voices  is  rendered  more 
distinct,  e.g.  : — 

Pp  (a\ 


It  need  scarcely  be  said  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  note  upon  the  first  un-accentcd  beat 
must  be  a  concord,  as  at  (a). 


19.  —  The  following  are  models  for  Counterpoint  of  Second  Species  :  — 
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(\.}  The  line  drawn  from  the  rirst  bass  note  of  each  bar  indicates  that  the  same  chord  lasts  as 
long  as  the  line  continues  ;  tne  second  note  m  the  Dass  Counterpoint  being,  therefore,  cither  a 
passing-note  or  an  arpeggio-note. 

(ii.)  For  the  smooth  writing  of  Second  Species  it  is  well  to  remember  that  where  the  "Canto" 
proceeds  by  two  or  more  steps  in  conjunct  movement,  as  in  the  first  three  bars  of  the  above  example, 
the  Counterpoint  should  generally  go  in  contrary  motion  (see  treble  of  first  three  bars) ;  and  that 
where  the  "Canto"  has  a  skip  of  a  3rd,  the  Counterpoint  can  usually  proceed  in  similar  motion  (see 
bars  5-6  and  7-8.) 

*  See  Sec.  5  above. 


2. 


C.F. 


(a) 


m 


t|6 


16 
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A  few  points  in  this  second  example  deserve  notice,  (i.)  It  will  be  seen  that  the  notes  of  the  "  Canto 
Fermo  "  are  here  written  in  minims,  the  Counterpoint  consequently  consisting  of  crotchets,  (ii. )  Instances 
of  the  use  of  the  minor  7th  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  as  a  passing-note  will  be  found  at  (a),  (a) ;  and  of 
the  major  6th  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  similarly  taken  at  (t).  (in.)  An  accented  passing-note,  F,  is 
employed  at  (c)  in  order  to  obtain  a  smoother  and  more  interesting  melodic  outline. 


The  next  example  shews  the  Second  Species  in  a  tenor  voice  against  the  C.F.  in  the 
bass  :  — 


3. 


C.F. 
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At  (a)  will  be  seen  the  only  instance  in  which  a  note  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  should  be  used  foi 
harmonic  purposes,  viz.,  when  the  bass  descends  by  step  from  the  Tonic  to  the  Sub-mediant ;  in  this  case,  and 
in  no  other,  the  minor  7th  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  maybe  taken — bearing  a  "chord  of  the  6th"- 
without  causing  any  change  of  key. 

At  (V)  will  be  set  i   an  accented  passing-note,  Gft,  approached  and  quitted  by  step,  forming  the  cadence 
described  in  Sec.  7  of  this  chapter. 

20. — The  student  should  now  write  Counterpoint  of  the  Second  Species  above  and 
below  many  of  the  "  Canti  Fermi "  at  the  end  of  this  volume.  Particular  attention  should 
he  given  to  this  species,  as  it  is  of  great  practical  value  in  actual  composition. 


CHAPTER    IV. 


TWO-PART    COUNTERPOINT:     THIRD    SPECIES, 

i. — The  Third  Species  of  Counterpoint  (Chapter  II.,  Sec.  2)  consists  of  more,  than 
two  notes  of  equal  value  against  each  one  of  the  "  Canto,"  with  the  exception  of  the  last, 
which  (as  in  Second  Species^  is  always  accompanied  by  a  note  of  its  own  length. 

2. — The  most  usual  forms  of  this  Species  have  either  three  or  four  notes  of  the 
Counterpoint  against  each  one  of  the  "Canto";  and,  of  these,  that  with  four  notes  is 
the  more  frequent. 

3. — As  in  Second  Species,  each  note  that  is  struck  at  the  same  time  as  a  note  of 
the  "  Canto  "  should  be  a  concord,  e.g. : — 


tf>\        W 
|  (*       I     J 

JJ  J 
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and,  as  the  usual  plan  is  to  write  only  one  note  of  the  C.F.  in  each  bar,  a  concord  will 
thus  occur  on  every  first  beat. 

4. — The  succeeding  notes  of  each  bar  may  form  either  concords  or  discords ;  in 
the  former  case  they  will,  as  in  Second  Species,  be  part  of  the  prevailing  harmony 
(arpeggio-notes),  and  in  the  latter  case  passing-notes,  to  be  approached  and  quitted  by 
step  of  a  2nd. 

Examples  of  arpeggio-notes  vill  be  seen  at  (a)  in  the  above  passage  in  Sec.  3,  and 
instances  of  passing-notes  at  (6). 

5- — As  in  Second  Species,  the  Student  should  endeavour  to  introduce  as  many 
passing-notes  as  possible,  in  order  to  obtain  the  flowing  character  resulting  from 
conjunct  movement. 


j 


1      , 


Good. 


-f- 


-* »• 


4-J- 


Bad. 
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6,— In  Third  Species  it  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  two  passing-notes  occurring  in 
succession  against  one  harmony.  In  such  a  case,  the  second  passing-note  must  proceed 
in  the  same  direction,  until  a  harmony-note  is  reached  : — 


Good. 
X        X 


<M  j  J  •>- 


Bad. 
X       X 


Bad. 


(*) 
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Good. 


X 

i—  '                       Bad. 
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(The  G  at  the  end  of  the  first  bar  in  examples  («)  and  (f),  although  a  note  of  the  prevailing  chord, 
must  be  regarded  as  a  passing-note,  since  it  forms  a  4th  with  the  upper  voice,  which  is  unallowable  as  a 
harmonic  bass-note.) 


7.  —  A  good  effect  may  sometimes  be  made  by  the  figure  called  changing-notes 
("P.H.,"  Chapter  X.,  Sec.  8).  This  takes  place  when  a  passing-note,  instead  of  resolving 
at  once,  skips  a  3rd  to  another  passing-note  on  the  other  side  of  the  note  of  resolution, 
and  then  proceeds  to  the  harmony-note  between  the  two,  e.g.  :  — 


=d^ 
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N.B.— This  somewhat  artificial  figure  should  be  used  sparingly,  and  it  is  much  more  desirable  that 
the  resolution  should  take  place  while  the  same  harmony  lasts,  as  in  the  above  example,  than  that  it 
should  occur  upon  a  change  of  chord,  as  in  the  following  instances  : — 


i   i 


8-— A  point  to  be  observed  in  connection  with  this  figure  of  "  changing-notes  "  is 
that,  if  one  of  the  two  passing-notes  is  identical  in  pitch  with  the  harmony-note  at  the 
next  strong  accent,  that  passing-note  should  be  taken  as  the  earlier  of  the  two,  e.g.  :— 


J-J. 


X 

-^ 


not    (d) 


The  student  will  readily  perceive,  if  he  plays  the  examples  at  (b)  and  (d),  that  the 
freshness  of  the  harmony-note  in  the  second  bar  is,  in  each  case,  very  much  lessened 
by  its  having  been  anticipated  at  the  previous  half-bar — which,  of  course,  is  a  subordinate 
accent.  The  effect  of  such  anticipation  is  completely  obliterated  if  the  passages  are 
written  as  at  (a)  and  (c). 

9. — As  in  Second  Species,  no  leap  must  be  made  in  the  bass  to  or  from  : — 
(i.)  The  5th  of  a  chord,  when  the  root  is  present  in  an  upper  part ; 
(ii.)  The  root  of  a  diminished  triad,  when  the  dissonant  5th  of  the  chord  is 

present  in  an  upper  part.     ( Vide  examples  in  Chapter  III.,  Sec.  4.) 

10. — The  single  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  5th  of  a  common 
chord  being  taken  in  the  midst  of  an  arpeggio  (i.e.,  between  the  3rd  and  root),  e.g. : — 

Good. 


-M-FW 


It  must  be  carefully  noted,  though,  that  if  the  sth  be  so  treated,  it  must  not  occur  as  the 
last  note  of  the  four  prior  to  a  change  of  harmony  (as  at  (b)  ),  nor  must  it  be  the  highest 
or  the  lowest  note  of  the  arpeggio  (as  at  (c)  (d) ),  e.g. : — 


(*) 


Bad.   (c) 
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1 1 . — The  duplication  of  the  Leading-note,  which  can  never  occur  in  First  01  Second 
Species,  is  permissible  in  Third  Species  under  two  conditions  only,  viz. : — 

(i.)  In  the  midst  of  an  arpeggio  of  the  Dominant  chord  (as  at  (a)  )  with  the 
same  restriction  as  to  position  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  5th  of  a  chord 
in  the  bass.  (Sec.  10.) 

(ii.)  When  approached  and  quitted  by  step  (as  at  (b) ),  in  which  case  it  must  be 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  passing-note. 

Good. 

liOnd.  A        .  I  • —  **•        i 

3b 


T 


Bad. 

X 


(As  last  note  of  bar.) 


A 

(As  highest  note  of  arpeggio.)      (As  lowest  note  of  arpeggio.) 

^Jfl 


Bad. 
X 


(Here,  in  example  (d),  the  B  in  the  Counterpoint  is  taken  by  step,  but  it  occurs  as  the  second  passing- 
note,  and  the  passage  should  therefore  have  proceeded  in  the  same  direction  until  a  harmony-note  was 
reached,  instead  of  returning  as  it  does,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  bar,  to  B.)  ( Vide  Sec.  6.) 


12. — It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  necessary  to  take  two  chords  against  one  note  of  the 
"  Canto  "  in  Third  Species. 

CADENCE-FORMS  IN  THIRD  SPECIES. 

(Four  notes  against  one.) 

13.— The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  perfect  Cadence  in  Counterpoint  of  two 
parts  : — 

(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F.  : — 


Best, 


(*)  I      I 
-ii  •    *    • 


'C.F.    6 


C.F.  6  -6 

(ii.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.  : — 


C.F. 
H^;T  —  -?=,  1  r 

(g) 

(*) 

(0 

—  n 

wsl- 

1  

ffff 


rff 


N.B. — The  student  will  observe  that  a  £  is  placed,  in  a  bracket,  before  the  C  in 
example  (d),  and  before  the  F  in  examples  (j)  and  (k).     Although  the  introduction  of 


chromatic  notes  is  generally  quite  inadmissible  in  Strict  Counterpoint,  the  ear  has  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  modern  practice  of  writing  the  auxiliary-note*  below  the  root  or  $th 
of  a  chord  as  a  semitone  from  that  note,  that  the  author  always  allows  his  own  pupils 
the  use  of  this  peculiarly  euphonious  licence.  (Vide  "  P.H.,"  Chapter  X.,  Sec.  5.) 

DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSION  IN  THIRD  SPECIES. 

14. — As  in  First  and  Second  Species,  the  unison  should  not  be  used  on  the  strong 
accents,  except  in  the  first  and  last  bars  ;  but  it  may  occur  upon  any  of  the  three 
less  accented  notes,  provided  it  is  approached  by  leap,  e.g.  : — 

Bad. 


^ 

h_^J   J   J 

X 

J    J    J 

^n 

FihJ-J^h 

4      J 

,j^j  j  j 

^"=^1 

£2 

1              *     m 

G 

Sfj*    *  

r—  7-3  

—  •  —  —  — 

—  ii 

Good. 


^JJ-'JI^J-J 


Bad. 


X        X 


15. — After  two  or  more  consecutive  steps  of  a  2nd,  it  is  of  bad  effect  to  leap,  in  tht 
same  direction,  to  an  accented  note,  e.g.  : — 

Bad.  — 

"  Bad. 


rff~(  '  r  r- 

i  ^»- ••—•••• 


On  the  contrary,  the  leap  may  be  made  with  good  effect,  in  the  opposite  direction,  e.g.  : — t 

Good. 


Good. 

I   i 


or  even  in  the  same  direction,  if  to  an  un-accented  note,  e.g. : — 

Good.  __        Good. 


1 


*  A  passing-note  that  resolves  upon  the  harmony-note  from  which  it  started. 

f  It  should  be  noticed  that  this  is  preferable,  even  though  it  involve  a  large  leap  instead  of  a  small 
one,  e.g.  :— 


- 


1 6. — The  interval  of  augmented  4th  between  the  Sub-dominant  and  Leading-note  of 
a  major  or  minor  key— the  "Tritone  4th  "—requires  very  careful  treatment  in  this  species, 
and  the  student  will  do  well  to  be  guided  by  the  following  directions : — 

(i.)  Avoid  the  actual  skip  of  an  augmented  4th  entirely  :— 

Bad. 


/. 


\&- 


(ii.)  Avoid  this  interval  even  with  one  or  two  notes  intervening,  if  the  notes 
forming  the  augmented  4th  are  the  extreme  (i.e.,  the  highest  and  lowest)  notes  of  the 
Counterpoint,  e.g.  : — 

Bad.  _,  Bad. 


Bad. 


Possible. 


Possible. 


Good. 


(0 


E±*i 


Good. 


N.B. — The  last  three  examples  shew  that  the  best  effect  is  produced  when  the   notes  forming  the 
tritone  occur  in  the  course  of  a  continuous  passage  in  "  conjunct  movement,"  i.e.,  movement  by  step. 

17. — In  a  minor  key,  as  in  Second  Species,  the  passing-note  below  the  Leading-note 
should  be  the  major  6tA  of  the  melodic  minor  scale,  and  the  passing-note  above  th 
Sub-mediant  should  be  the  minor  -jth.     (Vide  Chapter  III.,  Sec.  15.) 

18. — When  the  Dominant  and  Tonic  occur  as  successive  harmony-notes,  the  tw 
passing-notes  between  them  in  ascending  should  be  the  major  6th  and  -jt/i : — 

X        X 


and  in  descending,  the  minor  -jth  and  6th : — 


fcd* 


SS 


. 


x     x 

^ 


N.B. — The  student  should  carefully  remember  that  these  notes  of  the  melodic  minor  scale  are  to  be 
used  solely  as  passing-notes  ;  harmony-notes  must  not  be  so  inflected. 

19. — The  interval  of  perfect  5th  or  perfect  8ve  must  never  occur  on  successive 
strong  accents  : — 


(a)  i     Bad. 

i  J    i  J  I  J  J 
*     i 


W 


Bad. 


r  r 
>  r  i 


20. — Between  two  intermediate  harmonic  notes  of  the  Counterpoint,  such  sths  and 
8ves  should  be  avoided  if  they  form  the  extreme  notes  of  the  harmony : — 


(a)        .       ,       Bad.  ,       | 


Bad. 


itrw 


K2 


rrrr'rrf 


i^^pfl 


21. — As  in  Second  Species,  it  is  customary  to  begin  with  a  rest  corresponding  to  the 
•ength  of  notes  in  the  Counterpoint : — 


fc 


Though  not  absolutely  necessary,  it  gives  additional  point  to  the  entry  of  the  Third 
Species. 

22. — The  following  are  models  for  Counterpoint  of  this  species,  with  four  notes 
against  each  one  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo": — 

i.    „*     wr~ 


C.F. 


\Jf  fctH 

-       M 

=t= 

v  — 

" 

•     •     • 

•   "1 

—  »  —  ^  — 

m  

0  

r  r  rr~ 

-€M^ 

1 

~ 

— 

1  1  
6 

' 

r  r  i 

—  i  —  •  —  i  —  i  — 

6 

1  2  1 

m 

0  

9 

• 

'=££= 

•- 

r  -i 

•- 

g 

,  1 

3SJ5 

, 

'  

1  1  1 

/a)  Notice  the  good  effect  of  the  Sequence  in  the  melody  of  the  first  four  bars. 


^ 


2. 


C.F. 


r-' 

}  r' 

7-3:  

-j— 

J    J 

»  — 

J"  1       1     J 

.     -•     J       II    | 

.-I     -|  n 

t 

X- 

6 

— 

*     J     J     * 

-2  *    •  1  J 

6 

6 

r 

' 

;4  r 

*  —  l 

,r 

-f- 

•- 

— 

— 

ir  r  r  n 

•  •  r 

"?- 

^E 

— 

J  !  1  1_ 

—  j  1  — 

j  *  • 

r    •    w    j 

J 

ft  \  "  V        i               1 

M       • 

• 

W                *       m 

S  !                 H»             M  J       m 

*                         1 

i 

9     m            * 

J                 R*     -J-t}* 
ft 

6 

6 

6 

II 

, 

1  *     *     1       ' 

-0     *    -*-  -o- 

\ 

l^t^lj^L.]  —  r  f  ^r 

M  —  1—  I  —  F—  1 

\       ' 

3. 


C.F. 


Exercise  No.  3  shews  a  Counterpoint  in  quavers  against  a  C.F.  written  in  minims. 
As  was  pointed  out  in.  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  3,  so  long  as  the  relative  value  of  the  notes  in  the 
two  voices  is  maintained,  their  actual  length  does  not  affect  the  result. 


23-— The  rules  for  the  treatment  of  Counterpoint  of  the  Third  Species  having  three 
notes  against  each  one  of  the  "  Canto  Fermo  "  are  practically  identical  with  those  already 
given  in  the  case  of  four  notes  against  one. 


(     3'     ) 


24. — As  with  four  notes,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  two  passing-notes  consecutively — 
X      X 

^8 


mi 


O  •-  v         v          O 

fi 

In  such  case  the  student  must  remember  that  the  second  must  not  return,  but  proceed 
in  the  same  direction  until  it  reaches  a  harmony-note. 

In  example  (3)  the  D  in  the  bass  is  actually  a  note  of  the  chord ;  but,  as  it  forms  the 
interval  of  4th  with  the  upper  part,  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  passing-note,  and  so  treated. 

25. — Changing-notes,  though  less  frequently  used  in  this  form  of  Third  Species, 
are  nevertheless  permissible.  The  resolution  clearly  takes  place  at  the  succeeding 
accent,  e.g. : — 

XX 


V 
6 


r 


X        6 


and  the  effect  is  usually  not  so  agreeable  as  when  it  occurs  during  the  prevailing  of  one 
harmony,  as  is  possible  with  four  notes  against  one.     (See  Sec.  7  of  this  chapter.) 

CADENCE  FORMS  IN  THIRD  SPECIES  OF  THREE  NOTES  AGAINST  ONE. 

26. — The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  Cadence,  in  two  parts  : — 
(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F. : — 
r<    W.  r<   (*)  i  i 


m  J  J  -  1  ft  •  \\       m 

'    '  |   ^  •    H 

^     r  '         T-                 ^    -p- 
CF-  6                                     ap.ls 

i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.  :  — 

;  w,          | 

\    £3     "                      J 

WJ  •                J             We 

E  ^-  —  H 

tt  

H 

rff 


w 


r 


NOTE. — The  student  will  readily  perceive  that  the  notes  of  the  "  Canto"  must  of  necessity  be  dotted 
notes  in  this  form  of  Third  Species. 

*  See  Note  in  Sec.  13  of  this  chapter. 
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27. — The  following  are  models  of  Counterpoint  with  three  notes  against  one  : — 


i  .Ui.iJj|jf,|J;rlJf-ftAUfrji 


C.F. 


lot 


C.F. 


p 

n 

1  —  . 

0 

— 

— 
— 

-^ 

—  -i  — 

i 

L-t 
i 

E^EE 

r3  — 

"^  =  1 

1  t> 

"      <Q»    . 

- 

6 
g 

1 

ft^H 

M*=£ 

r-J 

~.  .P 

1  —  r  — 

° 

.^ 

r  v  r-i 

•/^~ 

E 

^  1 

—  **!  —  ~l  — 

- 

' 

"  i  

-^—  J  —  M—  —  H 

\J 

<o    . 

'r^~ 

p 

UJ,  

-7T(—  r 

0  .  

—  ^  ""^  —  H 

;•••• 

- 

>-|r- 

lO  — 

i 

ra  —  fe  pr— 

6 

f2=^=1 

6 

-    f-    r    |    0         n 

^        1 

—  —  —  —  :  —  H 

28. —Counterpoint  of  this  species,  with  six  or  eight  notes  against  one,  is  extremely 
rare,  and  of  not  much  practical  value.  The  following  examples  will  shew  the  student 
how  to  work  exercises  under  these  conditions 


m 


C.F. 


CHAPTER  V. 


TWO-PART  COUNTERPOINT:    FOURTH   SPECIES. 

i.— In  the  Fourth  Species  of  Counterpoint,  which  may  be  written  with  either  two 
»<r  three  notes  against  each  one  of  the  "Canto  Fermo "  (Chapter  If.,  Sec.  2),  the 
Counterpoint  is  syncopated  throughout,  except  in  the  last  bar  of  an  exercise. 

2. — This  syncopation  is  produced  by  tying  the  accented  beat  of  one  bar  to  the 
un-accented  beat  of  the  previous  bar,  e.g. : — 

3.— In  Fourth  Species  of  two  notes  against  one,  which  is  by  far  the  more  usual  form, 
the  second  note  of  each  bar  must  be  a  concord  (Chapter  //.,  Sec.  5),  and  must  indicate 
the  harmony ;  the  first  note,  being  a  prolongation  of  the  un-accented  beat  of  the 
previous  bar,  may  form  sometimes  a  syncopated  concord  (which  leaps  to  another  note 
of  the  same  chord),  as  in  bars  4  and  6  in  the  following  example ;  and  sometimes  a 
suspended  discord,  resolving  by  the  step  of  a  2nd  upon  the  next  weaker  accent,  as  in 

tors  2,  3,  5  and  7. 

12345678 

-L 


^     rpj 

Zi   _    >-J    rTri 


^, 


=G<=5t 


4. — Suspended  discords,  usually  called  Suspensions,*  should  be  introduced  as 
frequently  as  possible,  giving  more  interest  to  the  Counterpoint  than  would  result  from  a 
prevalence  of  syncopated  concords. 

Clearly,  though,  a  suspension  can  be  used  only  under  certain  conditions,  chief  among  which  is  the 
absolute  necessity  of  (i. )  its  being  prepared  by  being  sounded  as  a  concord  at  the  preceding  half-bar,  and 
(ii. )  its  being  resolved  by  the  step  of  a  and. 

5. — In  Strict  Counterpoint  the  only  suspensions  that  are  usually  available  are  :1 
(i.)  The  suspended  9th. 

Direct  Position.  1st  Inversion.  Suspension  in  bass. 


Y  —  v 


(*) 


(') 


1 

'  —  SS  —  ^        rt  —  II     a     \     t?     rj 

-1—  a  "—    HI 

Y          9    "    8             p          7      6 
6                                    6 

~Hfc~<5'  —  ^ 

It  is  presumed  that  the  student  has  mastered  the  treatment  of  Suspensions  in  his  harmony  studies. 
For  a  full  explanation  of  this  subject,  he  is  referred  to  Chapter  XIII.  of  the  author's  "  Practical  Harmony." 

+  These  examples  of  Suspensions  are  given  in  three,  or  four  parts,  as  their  character  is  thus  much  more 
clearly  observable. 
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(ii.)  The  suspended  4th. 


Direct  Position. 


(<0  U— x  j I        ('LU-^sJ 

— o    I      o—    — H    «    I    -g: 


1st  Inversion.  Suspension  in  bass. 

I         (/>, 


f         4         3 
6 


(iii.)  The  suspended  6th  (somewhat  rare  ;  much  better  in  ist  inversion  than  in 
direct  position.) 

Direct  position.  ist  Inversion. 


N.I5. — This  suspension  is  clearly  unavailable  in  the  bass  in  Strict  Counterpoint,  as  the  resolution  'if 
the  suspended  6th  upon  the  5th  would  in  such  a  case  produce  the  second  inversion  of  a  triad,  e.g.  : — 


A 

(iv.)  The  suspension   of    Leading-note  to  Tonic   (only   used   against   Tonic 
harmony.) 


Direct  position.  1st  Inversion.  Suspension  in  bass. 

(Somewhat  rare.)  (Useful.)  (Somewhat  rare. ) 

W   ,_  i      W    i 


-•g^-^t 


p      ^^~ 

7         8 


T 


^ 


111 


6. — Of  the  above  suspensions,  the  best  for  use  in  two-part  Counterpoint  are,  when 
the  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F.  : — 

(i.)  The  ist  inversion  of  suspended  gth  (7 — e). 


(u)  The  direct  suspended  4th  (4 — 3). 


ri       \       rJ 
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(iii.)  The  ist  inversion  of  suspended  6th  («~^),— more  rarely. 

*  P. J—    '         '     * 

i    m& 


i 


as  in  each  case,  the  resolution  takes  place  upon  an  imperfect  concord  (i.e.,  a  3rd  or  6th), 
which,  as  was  stated  in  Chapter  II..  Sec.  6,  is  usually  preferable  to  a  perfect  concord 
(i.e.,  a  sth  or  an  8ve). 

The  9     s  and  {J_!  are,  however,  quite  admissible,  and  often  inevitable,  but  are 
hardly  so  satisfactory  when  the  harmony  is  in  only  two  parts. 

7.— When  in  two  parts  the  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.,  the  suspensions  of  gth 
and  4th  sound  best  when  the  interval  of  2nd  descends  to  the  interval  of  3rd,  e.g.  :— 


(Suspended  gth  in  bass.) 

X 

i •  i— 

-T5- 


(Suspended  4th  in  bass. ) 
X 


|   Q         r-j 

1       J^> 

l-reao  1| 

Is^     -p- 

'  —  •  1  

u 

and  this  form  is,  in  both  cases,  to  be  preferred  to  the  following  : — 
(Suspended  gth  in  bass.) 


(Suspended  4th  in  bass.) 
X 


p  

_ 

o             —  rl  —  H     /      n 

?  ^r- 

r-j     i     rj       o     \ 

r^,  —  n 

>  —  p*  — 

r 

-\"  r 

2  

H   v»/re 
-&-            \i^ 

-  r 

•—']  H 

* 

where,  in  example  (f)  the  interval  of  4th  descends  to  the  5th,  and,  in  example  (rf),  the 
5th  descends  to  the  6th.  The  student  must  remember,  though,  that  these  latter  forms, 
though  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  those  at  (a)  and  (£)  are  nevertheless  perfectly  correct, 
and  he  will  find  that  it  is  sometimes  absolutely  necessary  to  employ  them. 


CADENCE  FORMS  IN  FOURTH  SPECIES. 
(Two  notes  to  one.) 

8. — The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  perfect  cadence  in  Counterpoint  of  two 
parts  :— 

(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  the  C.F. : — 

(a)     ,  .Rest.  (A)      i —      i 


HE 

fj  ~ 

n  ~ 

—  ra 

=NI 

C.F. 


-^ 


C.F. 


*  These  two  suspensions  look  like  direct  suspended  4ths  ;  but  a  moment's  thought  will  shew  the 
student  that,  in  the  first  example,  the  implied  harmony  is  that  of  the  chord  of  C  ;  while  that  in  the 
2nd  example  is  that  of  the  chord  of  G  (Vide  Chapter  //.,  Sees.  9  and  10.)  Consequently,  the  two 
suspensions  are  clearly  suspended  6ths  from  their  respective  roots. 
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(ii.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  the  C.F.  : — 

C-F-  w  C.F. 


^H 


—         -o- 

r 


DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSION  IN  FOURTH  SPECIES. 


9. — Consecutive  sths  and  8ves  must  always  in  Fourth  Species  oe  avoided  between 
the  second  beat  of  one  bar  and  the  second  beat  of  the  next,  e.g. : — 

(*) 

ifc 


{<)      „    i 


Bad.  (a) 


4- 


-— — — -+- 

6~"  9"^/8  7 

as  the  harmony  of  each  bar  is  always  indicated  by  the  note  on  its  second  half. 

10. — In  connection  with  the  rule  just  given,  the  student  will  see  that  the  introduction 
of  a  suspension  as  at  (a)  and  (b)  in  the  above  example,  and  at  (c)  (d)  (e)  below,  will  not 
correct  a  faulty  harmonic  progression  :- 


Bad. 


A— 


(e)  (Similar  motion  to  a  5th.) 


4 — 

2 


^Tr 


ii. — On  the  other  hand,  the  following  passage,  containing  what,  at  first  sight,  looks 
like  a  succession  of  5ths  on  the  first  beat  of  each  bar,  is  perfectly  justifiable,  the 
"  consecutives "  being  only  apparent,  a  fact  that  will  be  at  once  evident  when  it 
is  observed  that  in  no  case  does  the  interval  of  5th  form  part  of  the  harmony  : — 


MHJEEE 


This  will  be  made  still  more  clear  if  the  example  is  written  in  three  parts,  as  the  complete 
harmony  will  then  be  shewn  in  each  case : — 


•yr? 


The  harmonic  outline  of  the  passage  is  of  course  : — 


the  6rst   note  in  bars  2,  3,  and  4  of  examples  (a)  and  (b)  being  in  each  case  merely  the  prolongation  (m 
suspension)  of  the  one  immediately  preceding. 


Similarly,  a  progression  like  the  following  is  perfectly  correct,  as  the  5th  in  oar  2  is  not 
flart  of  the  harmony,  being  merely  a  suspension  of  the  Leading-note  : — 


12 

successive 


. — Some  authorities  permit  5ths  (and  sometimes  8ves)   upon  the  first    beat  of 
ive  bars,  even  where  these  intervals  form  part  of  the  harmony,  e.g.  : — 


but  the  plan  is  not  to  be  commended,  and,  if  adopted  at  all,  should  be  employed  with 
the  greatest  discretion  and  reticence. 

13. — The  student  will  find  that  it  is  occasionally  necessary  to  break  the  syncopation 
in  an  exercise  in  Fourth  Species,  especially  when  the  Counterpoint  is  in  the  bass ;  but 
this  should  be  done  only  in  cases  of  extreme  difficulty.  The  following  example  will  shew 
one  instance  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  such  a  breaking  of  the  syncopation : — 

C.F. 


rtzii           II 

II 

/.       I           fj 

II 

M     r    i 

i 

The  above  represents  the  three  final  bars  of  an  exercise,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
cadence,  the  second  bar  must  indicate  Dominant  harmony.  The  only  note  in  the 
bass  of  the  preceding  bar  that  could  be  tied  in  such  a  case  would  be  C,  which  clearly 
would  be  unavailable  here,  as  it  would  make  the  interval  of  4th  with  the  F  of  the 
"  Canto,"  which  is  inadmissible  in  Strict  Counterpoint.  (Chapter  III.,  Sec.  4.) 

\^  —- ,          Bad. 


CJ_J 
3k 

C 

=MI 

N.B.— Whenever  the  syncopation  is  broken,  the  note  taken  on  the  first  of  the  bar  must  always  be 
concord,  as  the  bar  in  reality  becomes  one  of  Second  Species.     (See  bar  2  in  Example  a.) 


i4.— A  suspended  gth  should  always  stand  at  the  distance  of  a  Qth,  and  not  a   2nd, 
from  the  root : — 


Good. 


Bad. 
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15. — The   unison   may   occasionally   occur   upon    the  first  beat   of    a    bar,  as   a 
syncopated  concord  : — 


M  —  j"~"xi  JT^I  j«" 

T^  :4- 
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}  s>  
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7        6 


16. —  It  is  generally  desirable  to  begin  an  exercise  with   a  half-bar's   rest   in  the 
Counterpoint,  as  in  the  example  given  above  (Sec.  15). 

17. — The  following  are  models  of  Counterpoint  of  the  Fourth  Species,  with  two  notes 
against  one  : — 
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(a)  The  student  will  notice  that  the  second  note  of  the  bass  in  this  bar  being  the  Leading-note, 
the  harmony  indicated  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  Dominant  (see  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  9) ;  the  tied  C  is 
therefore  a  suspended  4th  from  G  root,  and  could  by  no  means  be  regarded  as  a  suspended  gth  (as 
could  the  D  in  bar  8),  as,  if  so,  the  B  upon  which  it  resolves  would  necessarily  be  the  root  of  the 
chord,  which  is  clearly  impossible,  as  it  would  then  indicate  a  diminished  Triad  in  its  direct  position. 

(t)  This  is  an  instance  of  a  suspended  Leading-note  being  used  in  the  bass — somewhat  rare  in 
Strict  Counterpoint. 

(f)  The  syncopation  is  broken  here,  to  avoid  the  uncomfortable  progression  of  3rd  to  5th,  when 
both  parts  move  by  step,  thus  : — 


(</)  An   allowable    crossing    of    the   parts,    in    order   to    prepare    a    suspension :     the    parts 
immediately  afterwards  resuming  their  normal  position. 
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(a)  The  G  in  both  these  bars  is  clearly  not  a  direct  suspended  4th  of  D$,  but  the 
suspended  6th  of  B,  in  the  1st  inversion ;  as  the  Leading-note,  when  in  the  bass,  must  always 
indicate  Dominant  harmony. 

(6)  See  note  to  Example  No.  2,  in  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  15,  in  explanation  of  the  particulai 
6guring  adopted  here,  representing  an  incomplete  £  ehord. 

(c)  The  initial  minim  rest  is  here  dispensed  with,  in  order  to  avoid  beginning  the  Counterpoint 
with  an  inverted  chord,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  inevitable.  The  commencement  of  an 
exercise  with  a  direct  chord  is  usually  stronger. 


1 8. — The  Fourth  Species  is  much  more  rarely  found  in  triple  time  than  in  duple 
time.  No  new  rules  are  necessary  for  its  working ;  as  with  two  notes  to  one,  the  first 
note  of  the  bar  is  either  a  syncopated  concord  or  a  suspension  ;  the  last  note  of  the  bar 
always  a  concord.  If  the  first  is  a  concord,  the  intermediate  note  of  the  three  may 
be  either  another  harmony  note  as  at  (a),  er  a  passing-note  as  at  (£),  in  the  example  given 
below.  If  the  first  note  of  the  bar  is  a  suspension,  its  resolution  may  (and  often  does) 
take  place  on  the  second  note  (as  at  (c)  below)  ;  it  may  however  be  deferred  until  the 
third,  in  which  case  another  note  of  the  prevailing  harmony,  as  at  (e)  (or  occasionally,  a 
passing-note,  as  at  (if)  )  is  interposed  between  the  suspension  and  its  resolution. 


stei 
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When  a  passing-note  intervenes  between  a  suspension  and  its  resolution,  it  must  always  be  at  the 
distance  of  a  2nd  from  that  latter  note,  upon  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  suspension.  It  will 
consequently  be  a  kind  of  " changing-note  "  (Chapter  IV.,  Sec.  7.) 


CADENCE  FORMS  IN  FOURTH  SPECIES  IN  TRIPLE  TIME. 

19. — The  following  are  the  usual  forms  of  cadence  in  Counterpoint  of  two  parts  : 
(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  C.F.  : — 


C.F. 


o 
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C.F. 
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(ii.)    When  Counterpoint  is  below  C.F. : — 
r^  C.F. 
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20. — The  following  is  a  model  for  this  form  of  Fourth  Species  : — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


TWO-PART  COUNTERPOINT:  FIFTH  SPECIES. 

1.  —  In  the  Fifth  Species,  which  is  often  called  "Florid"  Counterpoint,  notes  of 
varying  length  are  written  against  the  "  Canto  Fermo,"  and  the  best  Counterpoint  of  this 
species  is  that  formed  by  the  employment  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  both  Third 
and  Fourth  Species,  with  the  occasional  use  of  Second  Species. 

2.  —  This  will  he  made  clear  by  the  following  example  :  — 


-[-      I    r.. 


76676  6 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  prevalence  ot  notes  of  less  than  half  the  value  of  those  in 
the  "  Canto  "  causes  the  Counterpoint  to  partake  largely  of  the  nature  of  Third  Species, 
wnile  the  introduction  of  tied  notes  assimilates  it  to  Fourth  Species. 

3. — This  passage  illustrates  two  important  points  : — 

(i.)  The   necessity  of  variety  of  outline,  to  which  end  no  two  successive  bars 
should,  as  a  rule,  present  the  same  features  of  melody  or  rhythmic  accentuation  : — 

Bad. 


r- 


r. 


'  Compare  this  with  the  example  in  Sec.  2. 

(ii.)  The  occasional  employment  of 'quavers*  These  should  be  introduced,  as 
a  rule,  only  on  the  w«-accented  beats  (i.e.,  on  the  second  and  fourth  divisions 
of  a  bar),  and  generally  by  conjunct  movement. 

Bad. 


*  Quavers,  ot  course,  only  when  the  C.F.  is  in  semibreves,  as  here.  Should  the  "Canto"  be  n 
minims,  semiquavers  would  take  the  place  of  quavers,  and  so  on.  The  principle  of  the  above  remarks 
would  hold  good  in  every  case,  as  the  relative  value  of  the  notes  of  the  Counterpoint  to  those  of  the 
"Canto"  would  be  absolutely  identical. 
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4- — As  in  Fourth  Species  in  triple  time,  a  suspension  may,  before  resolving,  proceed 
to  another  note  of  the  same  chord,  e.g.  : — 


J 


«>    7          6  e;    7          6 

and  the  interval  between  that  note  and  the  resolution  may  be  filled  up  with  passing- 
notes  :— 


: 

'<     7  6 

More  rarely,  the  suspended  note  may  leap  first  to  a  passing-note  at  the  distance  of  a 
3rd  from  it  (Chapter  V.,  Sec.  18) :— 


In  each  of  these  cases  the  suspension  resolves  on  the  third  division  of  the  bar. 

Another  very  useful  figure,  characteristic  of  the  Fifth  Species,  is  formed  when  the 
resolution  on  the  third  division  is  anticipated  on  the  second,  and  a  passing-note 
intervenes,  e.g.  : — 


(a) 


«>  fc-H^Hi 


N.B. — The   passing-note  should  be  on  the  opposite  side    of  the   resolution-note  to   that   of   the 
suspension. 

Rather  poor.    X 


6    ' 


CADENCE  FORMS  IN  FIFTH  SPECIES. 

5. — The  following  are  the  more  usual  endings  in  this  species  . — 
(i.)    When  Counterpoint  is  above  "  Canto  Fermo  ": — • 


--H. 


& 


C.K. 


C.F. 


*  An  exceptional  use  of  four  quavers  is  shewn  here  ;  it  is  usually  better  that  this  figure  should  not  be 
employed  unless  the  first  quaver  is  tied  from  the  preceding  bar. 
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(ii.)    IVhen  Counterpoint  is  below  "  Canto  Fermo": — 
W  C.F.  (d) 
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DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSION  IN  FIFTH  SPECIES. 

6. — In  two-part  Counterpoint  it  is  not  good  for  syncopation  to  occur  in  the  midst 
of  a  bar,  e.g.  : — 


7. — As  has  already  been  stated,  the  fairly  frequent  introduction  of  syncopation 
at  the  first  beat  of  a  bar  is  a  most  desirable  feature  of  Fifth  Species,  but  the  student 
should  be  careful  that  the  first  of  the  two  tied  notes  should  not  be  shorter  than  the 
second  : — 

__^  X  Bad.  X 

fe 


J 
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By  far  the  best  syncopation  is  formed  by  tying  a  minim  over  to  a  crotchet,*  e.g.  — 
_x  Good. 

R>         i      I  --  •     - 


-G>- 


*  A  passing-note  should  not  be  tied  under  any  circumstances  :— 


-I 1- 


X  Bad. 


-I    ,      I 
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Occasionally,  a  crotchet  may  be  tied  over  to  another  crotchet,  or  even  a  quaver  : — * 
,  X          Good. 


&c- 


8. — A  minim  on  the  second  half  of  the  bar,  preceded  by  shorter  notes,  has  usually  a 
bad  effect,  unless  it  is  tied  into  the  next  bar,  as  it  distorts  the  rhythm  by  throwing  a  false 
accent  on  the  second  half,  e.g.  : — 


1  -  r* 


&c. 


9. — There  is  one  instance,  however,  in  which  this  figure  is  unobjectionable,  viz.,  in 
the  penultimate  bar  of  an  exercise  : — t 


In  all  other  cases  the  student  should  be  most  careful,  if  the  minim  cannot  be  tied,  to 
break  it  up  into  two  crotchets,  or  a  crotchet  followed  by  two  quavers.  The  example  in 
Sec.  8  could  in  this  way  have  been  rendered  perfectly  satisfactory : — 


m-± 
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&c. 


10. — It  is  generally  best  to  begin  the  first  bar  of  the  Counterpoint  with  a  crotchet 
rest : — 


[-•        I     tw 
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*  The  tying  of  a  crotchet  thus  is  prohibited  by  some  theorists  ;  the  reason,  however,  for  this  restriction 
is  not  very  clear. 

I"  Sir  G.  A.  Macfarren,  in  his  treatise  on  Counterpoint,  says: — "The  supposition  is  not  forced  that 
early  writers  and  rulers  of  writing  intended  a  shake  or  some  such  grace  upon  the  longer  note,  which  would 
adjust  the  bar  to  the  prescription": — 


ii. — The  following  are  models  for  Counterpoint  of  the  Fifth  Species  :— 
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(a)  An  example  of  the  tying  of  a  crotchet  will  be  observed  here. 
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12. — The  Fifth  Species  may  be  written  in  triple  time.     No  new  rules  are  required. 
The  following  is  a  rrodel,  worked  upon  the  same  C.F.  as  No.  i  above. 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  four  successive  quavers  are  used  with  better  effect  here  than  in  quadruple  time. 
Otherwise  the  example  calls  for  no  further  comment. 


CHAPTER  Vli. 


THREE-PART  COUNTERPOINT 

I. — In  the  simplest  three-part  exercises,  such  as  should  be  now  attempted,  two 
of  the  parts  are  always  in  First  Species  (viz.,  the  "  Canto  Fermo  "  and  one  other),  the 
remaining  part  being  written  either  in  the  First  or  in  any  one  of  the  four  other  species 
hitherto  described. 


2. — As  in  two-part  Counterpoint,  only  common-chords  and  "  first  inversions  "  should, 
as  yet,  be  used ;  but  it  will  readily  be  perceived  that  it  will  now  be  possible  for  these  to 
appear  in  their  complete  form,  i.e.,  with  all  their  notes  present,  e.g. : — 


.6 


and  it  is  desirable  for  them  to  be  written  in  this  way,  wherever  practicable.  Sometimes, 
however,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  melodic  movement  (as  at  (a)),  or  to  avoid  an  incorrect 
progression  (as  at  (6)),  it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  out  one  of  the  notes,  and  double  one 
of  the  others,  e.g.  : — 


(a) 


1= 


Z3 


(*) 
X 


better 

than  : 


3. — In  connection  with  this  doubling  01  cenain  notes,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  sth  is  the  only  note  of  a  direct  common  chord  that  should,  as  a  rule,  be  omitted  ;  and  in 
this  case,  either  the  root  or  3rd  may  be  doubled— preferably  the  former,  if  the  3rd  is 
major. 


In  the  case  of  a  "  chord  of  the  sixth."  it  is  generally  bad  to  double  the  bass-note  of 
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the  ist  inversion  of  a  major  common  chord,  unless  the  doubled  note  is  approached  (and, 
if  possible,  quitted)  by  step  in  both  parts,  by  contrary  motion,  eg.  : — 
X      Not  good.  X      Good. 


^1 


o 


X  X 

Either  the  $rd  or  6th  from  the  bass-note  may  be  freely  doubled,  unless,  of  course,  either 
happens  to  be  the  Leading-note, 

4. — An  important  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  when  writing  in  three  parts  is  that  the 
harmony  will  usually  sound  best  when  the  voices  are  at  approximately  equal  distances 
from  one  another,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  three  chords  in  the  following  example  : — 


j)      & 


m 


This,  however,  is  often  impossible ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  much  better  for  a  wide 
interval  to  occur  between  the  two  lower  voices  than  between  the  two  upper  ones,  e.g. : — 
Bad.  Good. 
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Even  then  it  is  well  not  to  exceed  the  limit  of  a  i2th  between  the  bass  and  the  part  next 
above  it. 

5. — The  interval  of  4th  with  the  bass  must  still  be  avoided  (as  in  two-part  Counter 
point),  as  it  indicates  the  second  inversion  of  a  chord*  ;  but  between  two  upper  voices  it 
is  perfectly  correct,  and  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  discord  :— 

Unallowable.  _\  I — "  Good. 


6. — Similarly,  the  diminished  5th,  and  its  inversion,  the  augmented  4th,  are  treatec' 
s  concords  between  upper  voices  : — 


Good. 


*  See  however  foot-note  on  p.  53. 
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7. — Each  exercise  should,  as  a  rule,  begin  with  the  Tonic  (or  Dominant)  chord,  in 
its  direct  position,  and  it  will  often  be  found  necessary  to  omit  the  5th  in  such  a  case, 
and  even  occasionally  to  omit  both  3rd  and  sth,  using  only  the  doubled  8ve,  This 
latter  arrangement  should  be  very  rarely  resorted  to,  however,  and  only  if  it  is  the  means 
of  causing  a  better  melodic  flow  in  the  various  voices.  The  root  and  5th  should  not  be 
sounded  together  without  the  3rd. 

8. — As  in  two-part  Counterpoint,  the  melodic  aspect  of  the  parts  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of;  consequently,  it  is  not  usually  good  to  repeat  a  note  in  two  successive  chords, 
in  the  same  voice  ;  although,  occasionally,  it  may  be  necessary.  A  note  should  never  be 
repeated  in  the  bass. 


9.— The  "  Canto  Fermo  "  should  be  placed  in  each  part  in  turn,  and  Counterpoint 
added  above  and  below  in  the  other  two  voices.  The  student  should  begin  by  placing 
the  "  Canto  "  in  the  bass  and  adding  the  two  upper  parts,  as  this  is  usually  the  easiest  to 
work ;  then  he  should  give  the  "  Canto "  to  the  top  voice,  adding  Counterpoint  in  the 
two  lower  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  middle  voice,  adding  a  Counterpoint  above  and  below. 

The  "  Canto  "  may  be  conveniently  transposed,  and  kept  within  the  vocal  range  of 
each  part,  by  writing  the  notes  in  each  case  upon  the  same  lines  and  spaces  as  in  the 
original.  By  placing  the  new  clef  before  them,  the  key  will  necessarily  be  changed ;  all 
that  then  remains  is  to  add  the  key-signature  of  the  scale  of  which  the  last  note  of  the 
"  Canto  "  is  the  Tonic,  e.g. : — 


1.         Original  form  (in  Bass). 


2. 


In  Treble. 


Key  D. 


Key  Bp. 


3. 


in  Alto. 


KeyC. 


10.— The  Counterpoint  should  be  kept  within  vocal  limits,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  student  should,  as  yet,  regard  all  his  exercises  as  written  for  voices,  leaving  the 
consideration  of  instrumental  Counterpoint  until  later  in  his  studies. 


n. — All  the  directions  as  to  chord-progression,  given  in  Chapter  II.,  Sec.  14,  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to,  as  they  are  applicable  to  Counterpoint  in  any  number  of  voices. 
In  addition  to  these,  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that,  generally  speaking,  the  Tit  inversion 
of  either  the  Super-tonic  or  Sub-mediant  chord  sounds  best  with  the  6th  from  the  bass 
placed  in  the  highest  part. 


FIRST  SPECIES  IN  THREE  PARTS — CADENCE-FORMS. 

1 2. — The  following  are  the  usual  endings  in  First  Species  : — 
(i.)  "  Canto  Fermo "  in  Bass  :— 


( 

2 

Jr    *?      & 

—  ^^  —  II 

i 

( 
n 

1 

•j 

>H-7^ 

^^  H 

w~%  (*r 

^            "(«r) 

—  5  —  H 

H 

^2    "  "  "—  H             -* 
C.F.  6                           6 

i.)  "  Canto  Fermo  "  in   Top-part  :  — 
„     W  C.F.                      («) 

W     A        -~^        1                              ^^                             II                         ~~ 

-jf  —  z  —  &•  1  —  rm  —                  —  TT  —                       -j 

C.F.  6 
^/)CF^ 
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i 
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7  —  ~n  — 
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r^  — 

-^ 

H 

-"  H 

J^ 

^2 

>>r-a  —  ^  — 

n 

^2  «2 

i.)  "G 
W 

1 

r-»                             v^-'  o 

1  U  1  U          ^1  u.  

into  Fermo  "  in  Middle  Voice  :  — 
W                                          (0 

—j  —  n  i  „    n     c-fr~v  1  n 

—  ^—ii 

(/)        * 
II 

|(m  $>   ^     |           | 
C.F. 

(•(»)•  2   «  —  I  1 

^_^-          fflHi^ 
II         fr>:% 

• 
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-B-  '  ^- 

-CJ  II 

^v, 

—  2  — 

=  £-!—  H     v  ^^  , 

= 

E3 

^—  II 

Oi'  these  Cadence-forms,  (a)  is  preferable  to  (b),  from  the  fact  that  a  more  conclusive 
effect  is  usually  obtainable  when  the  top  part  ends  on  the  Tonic  of  the  key.  Compare 
also  (i)  and  (/').  The  Cadence  at  (d)  is  preferable  to  that  at  (e),  owing  to  the  8ve  from 
the  bass-note  in  the  second  chord  being  approached  by  contrary  motion.  The  form 
at  (e)  is,  however,  perfectly  correct.  For  the  same  reason,  (g)  is,  perhaps,  rather 
better  than  (K). 


DIRECTIONS  AS  TO  MELODIC  AND  HARMONIC  PROGRESSION. 

13.  —  With  the  exception  of  those  given  in  Chapter  II.,  Sees.  12  and  13,  the  rules 
for  First  Species  in  two  parts  will  apply  equally  in  three  parts. 

14.  —  Avoid  too  much  similar  motion  between  the  parts;  if  two  of  them  move  in 
the  same  direction,  let  the  remaining  one,  wherever  possible,  proceed  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


*  In  Counterpoint  of  three  or  more  parts  in  any  of  the  five  Species,  the  "  Canto  Fermo"  rarely  ends 
with  Leading-note  rising  to  Tonic,  as  the  Cadence  thus  formed  is  not  very  satisfactory  when  the  "  Canto"  is 
in  the  bass,  owing  to  the  inverted  form  of  the  Dominant  chord. 


1 5.— The  unison  may  occasionally  be  used  in  the  course  of  an  exercise  in  three  parts, 
if  a  better  melodic  flow  can  be  thereby  obtained,  as  in  the  two  upper  voices  of  the 

following  example : — 

X 


pp 

gay  — 
X 

i 

^?  

=H 

16. — In  writing  in  three  or  more  parts,  similar  motion  to  an  8ve  or  5th  is  permissible, 
except  between  the  extreme  (i.e.,  the  top  and  bottom  parts'),  e.g. : — 

Good. 


m1. 


Bad. 


17. — There  are  one  or  two  instances,  however,  in  which  similar  motion  is  allowable 
even  between  the  outside  parts  (see  Chapter  /.,  Sees.  10  and  n).  It  is  perhaps  better  to 
avoid  these  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  except  at  a  perfect  Cadence,  when  the  8ve 
of  the  Tonic  may  always  be  approached  by  similar  motion  from  the  Dominant  chord 
(See  Sec.  1 2  (e)  and  (h)  above). 

1 8. — The  following  are  models  for  Counterpoint  of  the  First  Species,  in  three 
parts : — * 

<•  « 


C.F. 
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« 

fc 

>    9               < 

'           £.1 

%  o  — 

&       || 

r 
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^-a  
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6 

^  

6 

—  —  H 

^     ••        r-i 



(a)  The  Leading-note  falls  here  to  avoid  monotony  of  melody,  and  the  anticipation  of  the 
Cadence. 


*  The  student  should  invariably  write  his  exercises  in  "  open  score,"  and  vary  the  clefs,  sometimes 
using  the  Tenor  voice  instead  of  the  Alto,  the  Alto  instead  of  the  Treble,  and  so  on,  being  careful  to  keep 
the  Counterpoint  within  the  limits  of  the  voices  written  for. 
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1-  (H-) 


C.F. 


Q 


1.  (Hi.) 


~T3~ 


I 


C.F. 


(b)  Although  there  is  a  large  interval  between  the  treble  and  alto  voices  here,  the  upper  D  is, 
preferable  to  the  lower  one  (in  brackets),  as  it  makes  a  better  melody  in  the  top  part. 


2.  (i.) 


(<) 


C.F. 


(f)  F  is  taken   in  the  treble  here  in  preference  to  B,  although,  by  this,  the  chord  is  rendered 
incomplete  ;  for  the  reason  that  it  prevents  similar  motion  between  all  three  parts. 


2.  (ii.) 


C.F.     /BE: 
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*-*  

—  5  

-u)—  H 

\  —    / 

(I) 

(rf)  A  much  better  Cadence  is  formed  here  by  the  use  of  the  "Cadential  ."  The  student,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Author,  may  well  be  permitted  this  form  of  Cadence  in  his  exercises  in  three  01 
more  parts,  even  although  chords  are  not  generally  allowed  in  Strict  Counterpoint. 
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C.F.X 


2.  (iii.) 


fjjj 
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—  "  
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H 
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6 

0  _ 
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6 

C2 

t 

9  II 
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SECOND  SPECIES — CADENCE-FORMS. 

ig.— There  are  many  possible  forms  of  Cadence,  when  one  of  the  parts  is  in  Second 
Species,  but  the  following  are  the  more  frequent : — 

(i.)  "  Canto  Fermo  "  in  Bass  :— 


W        1 

Of          (0)    1 

/K   ^  S<  

rj          ||     rJ            | 

^3 

1  ^3  U  1 

^""•5*  

5  
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(ii.)  "  Canto  Fermo  "  in   Top-part  •— 
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4       3  —  6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Cadence  at  (g)  is  borrowed  from  the  Fourth  Species  ;  it  will  be  found 
particularly  useful  under  certain  conditions,  and  generally  preferable  to  that  at  (/),  which  is  somewhat  bare, 
owing  to  the  Dominant  chord  being  necessarily  struck  without  its  3rd  at  the  6rst  beat  of  the  bar.  The 
8ves  between  the  Bass  and  Alto  in  (/)  are  unavoidable,  but  they  should  generally  be  taken  by  contrary 
motion. 

The  Cadence  at  (A)  is  better  than  that  at  (0.  although  the  latter  is  sometimes  necessary. 
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(iii.)  "Canto  Fermo"  in  Middle  Voice:  — 
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(See  note  to  (j 

r>.) 

6 

(See  note 

4        3 

-"  II 

tw.ri                     rj       H 

•^^Z.                ,.-)                       H 

PROGRESSION  OF  PARTS. 

20. — No  two  notes  next  to  one  another  in  alphabetical  order  may  proceed  by  similar 
motion  to  an  8ve,  or  unison,  e.g.  : — 


Bud. 


Bad. 


Bad. 
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21. — All  the  other  rules  of  progression  applicable  to  Second  Species  in  two  parts, 
given  in  Chapter  III.,  hold  good  in  three-part  Counterpoint,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
Sec.  8,  which  is  relaxed  to  a  limited  extent  when  the  harmony  consists  of  more  than  two 
voices  (  Vide  Sec.  1 5  above) 

22. — The  following  are  specimens  of  Counterpoint  in  three  parts,  with  one  part  in 
Second  Species : — 


1.    (i.) 
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(a)  The  absence  of  conjunct  movement,  though  not  to  be  commended  as  a  rule,  is  justifiable 
here,  in  order  to  avoid  the  monotony  of  outline  in  the  Alto  voice  that  would  have  resulted  if  the 
passage  had  been  written  as  indicated  in  small  notes.  The  student  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
passage  would  have  been  identical  with  that  in  the  first  three  bars. 

(6)  An  instance  of  a  Cadence  borrowed  from  the  Fourth  Species,  clearly  making  the  smoothest 
ending. 


1.    (iii.) 
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2. 


(a) 


=t(*)- 


a=i3iEs 


•  *-a 


C.F. 


11 


(*) 


(a)  Vide  Chapter  III,,  Sec.  14. 
{*)  Vide  p.  53,  foot-note. 


f  6  (6) 


=H 


THIRD  SPECIES — CADENCE-FORMS. 

23.— The  following  are  the  most  usual  endings  in  three  parts  (four  notes  against 
one)  : — 

(i.)  "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Bass  :— 

'^ 


C.F.  6 


II 


C.F.  6 


? 
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(ii.)  "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Top-part  :— 


C.F. 


(d)  C.F. 


4f^U^II 


g* "     u«=ii 


(iii.)  "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Middle  Voice.     The  same  as  ((),  (d)  and  (e),  with  the  two 
upper  voices  inverted 

24. — When  the  Third  Species  is  written  with  three  notes,  the  following  are  the  most 
frequent  terminations : — 

(i.)  "  Canto-Fermo  in  Bass  : — 
(/) 
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C.F.  6 

(ii.)  "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Top-part: — 
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(iii.)   "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Middle  Voice.     The  same  as  (/£),  (/)  and  (/),  with  the  two 
upper  voices  inverted. 


25.  —  The  following  are  illustrations  of  Counterpoint  written  in  three  parts,  with  one 
part  in  Third  Species  :  — 
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Compare  this  example  with  I  (i)  in  Sec.  22. 
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(a)  The  wide  distance  between  the  two  upper  voices  is  inevitable  in  order  to  secure  a  melodious 
treble. 
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1 


sn 
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(a)  6 


F9= 


(a)  An  exceptional  commencement  upon  an  inverted  Tonic  chord,  in  order  to  secure  a  more 
convenient  and  flowing  bass. 

(«)  The  interval  of  7th,  with  only  one  note  intervening,  has  not  a  bad  effect  here,  owing  largely 
to  the  fact  of  the  B  being  an  un-accented  note. 


If  the  passage  had  run  thus  :—  PpzES 


:r  &c.,  the  result  would  have  been  unsatisfactory. 
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FOURTH  SPECIES— CADENCE-FORMS. 

*6. — The  following  are  the  more  usual  endings  : — 

(i.)  "Canto  Fermo"  in  Bass:— 

(a)  (b\   . 

9-^-   I"—.   !          I 
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a  -'T'.'...!  -JT^H 
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(ii.)  "  Canto  Fermo '  in  Top-part  :— 
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(iii.)  "  Canto  Fermo'"  in  Middle  Voice.     The  same  as  (e),  (/),  (g)  and  (/4),  with 
the  two  upper  parts  inverted. 

PROGRESSION  OF  PARTS 

27. — The  note  upon  which  a  suspension  resolves  should  not  be  sounded  at  the 
same  time  as  the  suspension,  e.g. : — 

Bad. 

L.  J-T-J     .    «a    ^ 


7        6 


I 


4        3 
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except  in  the  following  cases :  (i.)  The  direct  position  of  the  suspended  gth,  and  of  the 
rarely  used  suspended  Leading-note : — 

Good. 
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or,  (ii.)  when  the  note  of  resolution  is  approached  by  step  in  contrary  motion  to  the 
direction  of  the  suspension  : — 


Possible. 


JL 


^ 


Even  in  these  exceptional  instances,  the  note  of  resolution  must  never  be  at  so  close  an 
Interval  as  a  2nd  from  the  suspension  :— 

Bad. 
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28. — The   following  are   examples   of  three-part  Counterpoint,   with   one   part   in 
Fourth  Species : — 
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(a)  Notice  the  good  effect  of  the  "sequence"  here. 

(A)  The  Mediant  bass  is  here  harmonized  with  a  direct  chord,  instead  of  a  first  inversion  as  is 
usual  ;  it  will  be  observed  that  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  sequence,  and  that  no  chord  containing 
the  Sub-dominant  of  the  key  immediately  precedes  it.  (  Vide  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  14  (a).) 

(c)  The  syncopation  is  broken  here,  in  order  to  avoid  consecutive  8ves  with  the  bass,  which 
would  result  if  the  A  were  suspended,  and  resolved  upon  G. 
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(a)  The  minor  7th   of   the  melodic  minoi   scale  is    taken  here   (See  note    to  Example   3   in 
Chapter  III.,  Sec.  19.) 

(6)  The  syncopation  is  broken  here  unavoidably. 
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Beyond  the  exceptional  commencement   upon  an  inverted  Tonic  chord,  this  example  contains 
nothing  upon  which  comment  is  necessary. 


FIFTH  SPECIES — CADENCE-FORMS. 


29. — The  following  are  the  usual  endings  : — 

(i.)  "  Canto-Fermo"  in  Bass  :— 
M 
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(ii.)  "  Canto-Fcrmo  "  in  Top-part:- 
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(iii.)  "  Canto-Fermo  "  in  Middle  Voice.     The  same  us  (c)  and  (</),  with  the  two 
upper  parts  inverted. 


30.  —  Three-part  Counterpoint,  with  one  part  in  Fifth  Species,  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  examples  now  to  be  given  :  — 
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(a)  The  ti  is  taken  here  to  avoid  the  rough  effect  of  the  diatonic  note  (Ab),  which  sounds  harsh 
against  the  D  of  the  treble,  from  which  note  it  stands  at  the  distance  of  an  augmented  4th.  Compare 
the  whole  of  this  exercise  with  Example  I.  in  Sec.  28  above. 


2. 
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(a) 


(a)  A  less  usual  form  of  Cadence  is  taken  here,  as  it  is  impossible  to  syncopate  any  note 
satisfactorily  from  the  preceding  bar. 
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•  p.  53,  foot-note. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

FOUR-PART  COUNTERPOINT 

i. — The  instructions  given  in  the  last  chapter  on  Counterpoint  in  three  parts  will 
nold  good  now  that  the  student  is  about  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  four-part 
writing.  The  harmony  of  course  will  be  fuller,  and  the  addition  of  the  fourth  voice 
certainly  complicates  matters  a  little  at  times.  Therefore,  it  is  permissible  to  repeat  a 
note  in  two  successive  chords  somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  two-part  or  even  in 
three-part  Counterpoint.  This  licence  should,  however,  be  as  sparingly  employed  as 
possible  ;  never  in  the  bass,  ana  rarely  in  the  highest  voice.  The  melodic  aspect  of  the 
part-writing  must  always  be  kept  in  mind. 

2. — The  exercises  should,  as  a  rule,  be  written  for  Treble  (or  Soprano),  Alto,  Tenor 
and  Bass,  although  it  is  useful  occasionally  to  write  for  two  Trebles  and  two  Altos,  or  for 
two  Tenors  and  two  Basses 

3. — For  the  present,  three  of  the  parts  will  always  be  in  First  Species  (viz.,  the  "Canto 
Fermo  "  and  two  others),  the  remaining  voice  being  written  in  any  one  of  the  five  species, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

4. — The  cadence-forms,  except  in  one  instance  in  Second  Species  ( Vide  example  3 
below),  will  be  mainly  identical  with  those  in  three-mrt  Counterpoint,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fourth  voice. 


5- — Tne  two  lowest  voices  should  not  be  written  too  close  to  one  another,  especiall) 
when  the  oass  is  low  in  pitch  : — * 

Not  g»od.  Much  better. 


mm 


and,  as  in  three  pans,  there  should  rarely  be  a  wide  interval  between  upper  voices. 


•  Such  close  writing  is  sometimes  unavoidable  in  writing  for  men's  voices  only. 
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6. — The  following  examples  will  serve  as  models  for  four-part  Counterpoint : — 
First  Species. 
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(a)  The  Tenor  is  unavoidably  close  to  the  Bass  here,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  "Canto." 

3.  Second  Species. 

C.F 
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(a)  The  consecutive  5ths  between  the  Treble  and  Tenor,  by  contrary  motion,  are  permitted,  as 
an  exceptional  progression  in  four  parts,  by  many  authorities.     They  are  certainly  useful  here. 

(b)  An  instance  of  an  accented  passing-note,  taken  by  step,  for  the  sake  of  a  flowing  part. 

(c)  When  the  Second  Species  and  the  C.F.  are  both  in  upper  voices,  this  form  of  cadence  it 
generally  best. 
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(a)   Piife  p.  53,  foot-note. 
Third  Species. 
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(a)  Compare  this  cadence  with  that  in  Exercise  3. 


In  the  Author  s  opinion,  the  student  may  begin,  at  this  stage  of  his  work,  to  introduce  the  chord  of 
the  Dominant  7th  in  his  exercises.  The  small  notes  in  brackets  illustrate  how  this  may  be  done  ;  those  of 
full  sue  shew  the  more  usual  method,  keepinc  to  the  harmonies  generally  allowed  in  Strict  Counterpoint 


<7        Fourth  Species. 
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(o)  The  crossing  of  the   parts  here  is  quite  permissible  and  of  good  effect,  (  Vide  Note  (if)  to 
Example  I,  in  Chapter  V.t  Sec.  17.) 
(b)  See  page  66,  foot-note. 


8. 
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9. 


(a)  See  Chapter  VII.,  Sec.  27,  Exception  ii. 

Fifth  Species. 
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(a)  The  crossing  of  the  Tenor  by  the  Alto  is  quite  admissible  here,  as  the  different  length  of  tna 
notes  in  each  part  makes  the  passage  perfectly  clear  in  effect. 
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10. 
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7- — The  two  following  examples  are  included  with  the  object  of  shewing  the  student 
how  to  write  both  for  female  voices  only,  and  also  for  men's  voices  only.     They  are 
(a)  See  page  66,  foot-note. 


6 


written  with  one  part   in   Fifth    Species,  but   any  other  species   could,  of  course,  be 
substituted  :  — 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  COMBINED  "   COUNTERPOINT. 

i.— It  is  possible  for  two  or  more  parts  to  be  written  against  the  "Canto  Fermo  "  in 
any  of  the  more  florid  species  (viz.,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  or  sth),  and,  when  such  is  the  case, 
we  have  what  is  generally  termed  "  Combined  Counterpoint." 

2. — At  first  it  will  be  well  for  the  student  to  limit  the  quicker-moving  parts  to 
(too,  whatever  the  total  number  of  voices  employed,  as  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly 
difficult  to  manage  more  (except  in  the  elastic  Fifth  Species).  \Vhen  he  has  gained  facility 
with  two  florid  parts,  he  can  proceed  to  three. 

3.— The  moving  parts  maybe  either  in  the  same  Species  (t.g.,  two  2nd,  two  3rd,  &c., 
or  in  different  Species  (e.g.,  one  2nd  ana  one  3rd  one  3rd  and  one  5th,  and  so  on) ;  but 
the  same  general  principles  will  apply  in  all  cases. 

4. — In  this  class  of  writing,  the  guiding  rules  should  be  the  following  . — 


(i.)  Whenever  all  the  voices  are  struck  together  (e.g.,  at  the  first  beat  of  a 
bar),  they  should,  as  hitherto,  form  a  concordant  combination  (except  on  the 
somewhat  rare  occasions  on  which  it  may  be  desirable  to  use  an  accented  passing- 
note). 

(ii.)  When  any  two  or  more  of  the  voices  proceed  to  a  passing-note  or  to 
another  harmony-note  (e.g.,  at  one  of  the  weaker  parts  of  a  bar),  the  lowest  of  such 
moving  notes  should  form  a  good  bass  to  those  above  it.  (  Vide  examples  below.) 

N.B. — It  therefore  follows  that,  although  one  (or  more)  of  them  may,  in  the  character  ol  a  passing- 
«ote,  be  dissonant  against  the  harmony,  the  parts  that  so  move  should,  when  struck  together,  be  concordant 
fcith  one  another.* 
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*  In  this  connection,  it  must  \x  remembered  that  a  diminished   5th,  or  any   kind  of  4th  above  the 
lowest  Mffvinf  voice,  must  be  regarded  as  a  discord.     ( I  'iJe  Chapter  III.,  Sec.  4. ) 
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5. — There  is,  however,  an  important  exception  to  the  second  of  the  above  rules, 
viz.,  that  the  moving  parts  mav  strike  a  dissonance  between  them,  if  such  dissonance  is 
approached  and  quitted  in  each  part  by  step  of  a  2nd  in  contrary  motion.* 
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The  frequent  sounding  of  such  dissonances,  even  under  these  conditions,  is  not  to  be  commended. 
Examples  (c)  and  (d)  are  somewhat  extreme  instances  of  this  licence. 


6.  —  To  su:n  up,  the  substance  of  the  above  directions  for  Combined  Counterpoint 
inay  be  conveniently  and  succinctly  expressed  in  the  statement  that  any  fart  making  a. 
dissonance  with  any  other  must  move  by  step  (changing-notes  only  excepted). 


7.  —  The  following  examples  will  sufficiently  indicate  the  mode  of  procedure  in 
Combined  Counterpoint.  The  various  combinations  are  almost  endless  ;  it  will  therefore 
be  possible  to  give  specimens  of  only  a  few  of  these,  leaving  the  student  to  work  others 
for  himself. 


I. — THREE-PART  COUNTERPOINT. 
(Two  moving  voices  in  same  Species.) 
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Second  Species. 
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At  (a)  will  be  seen  a  passing-note  in  one  moving  voice  accompanied  by  an  arpeggio-note  in  the 
other ;  at  (6)  passing-notes  in  both  voices  ;  and  at  (c)  arpeggio-notes  in  both  parts. 

Third  Species. 


3. 


C.F. 


Fourth  Species. 
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(a)  Double  suspension  of  gth  and  4th,  root  B. 
(*)  Double  suspension  of  gth  and  4th,  root  D. 

N.B.— It  will  rarely  be  found  possible  in  Combined  Fourth  Species  to  preserve  the  syncopation  in  both 
yarts  laroughoiil.     Care  should  be  taken,  though,  that  it  should  not  always  be  broken  in  the  same  voice. 
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Fifth  Species. 
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(a)  It  is  advisable  in  Fifth  Species  to  let  the  two  moving  parts  enter  at  different  beats  of 
the  bar. 

It  will  be  observed  that  throughout  this  exercise  variety  is  obtained  by  writing  shorter  notes  in 
one  of  the  florid  parts  while  the  other  has  longer  notes,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  rarely  good  to 
syncopate  in  both  parts  at  the  same  time. 
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(a)  Here  will  be  seen  a.  dissonance  formed  by  the  two  florid  parts  ;  the  conjunct  and  contrary 
movement  in  each  part  causes  the  passage  to  have  a  good  effect.     (Sec.  5  above.) 

II. — THREE- PART  COUNTERPOINT. 
(Two  moving  voices  in  different  Species.} 

Second  and  Third  Species. 
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Second  and  Fourth  Species. 
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(a)  and  (i)  Observe  how  the  accented  passing-note  in  these  two  cases,  taken  by  step  for  the 
purpose  of  melodic  flow,  in  reality  forms  a  new  harmony,  viz.  :  the  1st  inversion  of  a  chord  ol 
the  7th  which  resolves  upon  the  and  beat  of  the  bar  in  each  instance. 

(<•)  Here  the  1st  inversion  of  the  Secondary  7th  of  the  Super-tonic  is  taken,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
smooth  and  effective  bass. 

»*  These  licenses  are  permissible,  and  even  desirable,  in  this  most  difficult  ot  combinations  (2nd 
and  4th  species)  ;  otherwise  the  main  feature  of  2nd  species,  viz.  :  conjunct  movement,  is  almost 
impossible  of  realization. 
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Second  and  Fifth  Species. 
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(a)  Here  will   be  seen  another  instance  ol    the  two   moving  parts  between  them  forming  a 
dissonance  bv  conjunct  and  contrary  movement. 
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9. 


Third  and  Fourth  Species. 
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10.  Third  and  Fifth  Species. 
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Fourth  and  Fifth  Species. 
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(a)  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  very  wide  interval  between  the  upper  voices  here,  except  by 
repeating  the  G  in  the  Treble,  which  wpuld  not  have  been  good. 

N.B.—  There  is  no  need   for  much  syncopation  in  the  Fifth  Species  when  it  is  combined  with  the 
Fourth,  as  here. 


III. — FOUR-PART  COUNTERPOINT 
(Two  moving  parts.) 

These  examples  will  suffice  to  shew  the  "modus  operandi"  in  this  case  ;  the  learner 
should,  however,  practice  all  the  various  combinations  of  species. 
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Fifth  Species. 
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(a)  See  Chapter  VII.,  Sec.  27,  Exception  ii. 


Second  and  Third  Species. 
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(a)  See  notes  to  Examples  5  and  8  above. 

(6)  Two  chords  are  taken  in  this  bar,  in  order  to  produce  a  more  satisfactory  bass. 

(c)  A  permissible  dissonance  when,  at  a  cadence,  the  Dominant  bass  in  Second  Species  leaps 
an  8ve. 


14. 

C.F. 


Third  and  Fourth  Species. 
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(a)  This  first  inversion  of  the  Suspended  Leading-note  resolves,  through  the  movement  of  the 
Bass,  upon  the  direct  Tonic  chord  ;  hence  the  somewhat  unusual  figuring. 

(6)  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Suspended  6th  of  C  here  resolves  upon  the  1st  inversion  of  the 
chord. 


IV. — FOUR-PART  COUNTERPOINT. 
(Three  moving  parts.) 

The  two  following  examples  will  serve  as  specimens  of  this  kind  of  writing : — 

Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Species.  , 

15.  ,.-«-, . .. o- 
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Three  parts  in  Fifth  Species  (a  very  useful  combination). 
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CHAPTER   X 


COUNTERPOINT  IN  MORE  THAN  FOUR  PARTS. 

i. — Practice  in  writing  Counterpoint  in  five,  six,  seven,  or  eight  parts  is  very  valuable 
to  the  student,  for  not  only  will  he  find  the  power  of  managing  many  voices  useful  at 
times  in  actual  composition,  but  he  will  experience  a  sense  of  greatly  increased  ease  in 
dealing  with  four  parts 


2. — As  the  addition  of  each  new  voice  increases  the  difficulty  of  the  part-writing,  a 
certain  relaxation  of  some  of  the  rules  hitherto  observed  will  be  possible,  and  often 
inevitable.  For  instance, 


(i.)  Consecutive  8ves*  and  5ths  may  occasionally  be  taken  in  contrary  motion, 
especially  between  chords  whose  roots  lie  a  4th  apart  (e.g.,  between  Tonic  and 
Dominant,  or  Tonic  and  Sub-dominant). 

(ii.)  Crossing  of  parts  is  permitted,  but  is  perhaps  best  when  the  parts  that 
cross  each  other  move  in  notes  of  different  value. 

(iii.)  Overlapping  of  parts  is  also  permissible,  though  not  always  desirable. 

(iv.)  The  major  3rd  of  a  chord  may  be  more  freely  doubled  than  would  be  good 
in  fewer  parts — even  when  it  occurs  as  the  bass  of  a  ist  inversion. 

(v.)  The  Leading-note  may  sometimes  be  doubled  if  both  parts  approach  and 
quit  it  by  step  in  contrary  motion.  (Vide  Chapter  I.,  Sec.  13). 

3.— It  will  be  advisable  for  the  student  to  begin  by  writing  in  five  parts,  first  in 
Sim/f/e,  and  afterwards  in  Combined  Counterpoint.  When  he  has  had  some  practice  in 
five-part  writing,  he  may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  six,  seven  and  eight  parts. 

The  most  useful  form  of  Combined  Counterpoint  is  that  of  the  Fifth  Species. 


*  Or  an  8ve  and  a  unison  occurring  successively. 


4. — The  following  examples  will  indicate  some  of  the  possibilities  of  writing  in  more 
than  four  parts  : — 
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I.  —  FIVE   PARTS. 
(First  Species.) 
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At  (a)  and  (b)  will  be  seen  a  crossing   of  the  Second  Treble  ant!  Alto  voices  for  the  sake  of  a   bette! 
melodic  flow  in  each  part. 

The  fifth  voice  in  five-part  Counterpoint  is  usually  as  here  a  Second  Treble,  although   it  is  possible  to 
divide  any  of  the  other  voices. 


II. — FIVE  PARTS. 
(One  part  in  Second  Species.) 
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(a)  5«  page  66,  foot-note. 


III.— FIVE  PARIS. 
(One  part  in  Third  Species.) 
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It  will  often  be  found  useful,  when  the  C.F.  and  the  florid  part  are  both  in  upper  voices,  to  sketch  the 
bass  in  first,  throughout ;  adding  next  the  florid  voice   and  so  on. 

IV. — FIVE  PARTS. 
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(a)  (i)  See  Chapter  K.,  Sec.  12.  The  "consecutives"  upon  successive yi>^  beats  are  tolerable 
here,  in  view  of  the  increased  difficulty  of  five  part  writing  ;  in  two,  three,  or  four  parts  they  would 
have  been  less  appropriate.  "  Consecutives"  on  the  setotui  l>eat  of  two  following  bars  should  never 
l>e  written,  even  when  the  Counterpoint  consists  of  many  parts.  (See.CVia/Vw  /'. ,  Sec.  9). 

'c)  See  page  66,  foot-note. 


V. — FIVE  PARTS. 
(One  part  in  Fifth  Species.) 
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5. — Space  forbids  the  inclusion  of  examples  of  the  many  varieties  of  Combined 
Counterpoint  possible  in  five  parts ;  it  must  suffice  to  give  one  illustration  of  the  most 
useful  kind  of  combination,  that  of  the  Fifth  Species  taken  simultaneously  in  several 
parts.  The  following  exercise  shews  how  interest  may  be  given  to  the  various  voices  by 
their  entering  successively  with  a  point  of  imitation  : — • 

VI. — FIVE  PARTS. 
(Combined  Fifth  Species.) 
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(a)  See  page  66  foot-note. 
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6. — In  six,  seven,  and  eight-part  writing,  the  crossing  of  the  various  voices  may  be 
even  more  freely  employed  than  in  five  parts.  Some  authorities  seem  to  have  a  strong 
objection  to  this  device ;  but,  provided  that  it  is  not  used  in  the  manner  of  the 
early  contrapuntists  of  the  i3th  and  nth  centuries,  who  would,  for  instance,  write  such 
a  progression  as  the  following  : — 


for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  actual  appearance  of  "  consecutives,"  there  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  such  crossing  should  be  forbidden,  especially  as  the  melodic  character 
of  the  parts,  which  in  Counterpoint  is  of  paramount  importance,  can  often  be  greatly 
helped  by  this  means.  Bach  and  all  the  best  contrapuntists  cross  the  parts  freely  in 
their  writings. 


7.- The  following  specimens  of  Counterpoint  in  six,  seven,  and  eight  parts  will 
sufficiently  indicate  the  method  of  procedure.  The  student  should  construct  others, 
arranging  the  voices  differently,  and  employing  the  several  florid  species  in  various 
ways  : — 


*  Of  course  the  actual  effect  of  this  progression  is  :— 
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VII.— Six   PARTS. 
(First  Species.) 
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VIII.— SEVEN  PARTS. 
(One  part   in  Second  Species.) 
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(a)  5«  page  66,  foot-note. 

(i>)  Here  will  be  seen  a  unison  followed  by  an  Sve,  by  contrary  motion. 

(c )  8ves  by  contrary  motion  between  Dominant  and  Tonic. 

Both  these  licences  are  quite  permissible  when  a  passage  is  written  in  as  many  as  seven  parts. 
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IX. — EIGHT  PARTS. 
(Combined  Fifth  Species.) 
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In  this  exercise  it  will  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  voices  enter  successively  with  a  figure  of  imitation. 
Such  treatment  always  gives  zest  and  interest  to  the  music. 

8.— The  writing  of  many  simultaneous  florid  parts,  such  as  has  been  illustrated  in  the 
foregoing  passage,  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  preparation  for  actual  composition  ;  but  the 
author  feels  that  such  exercises  are  of  more  practical  use  when  written  in  the  FREE  STYLE, 
to  the  consideration  of  which  the  remainder  of  the  present  treatise  is  devoted.  The  student 
may,  however,  profitably  work  a  few  examples  of  Combined  Florid  Counterpoint  (in  five, 
six,  seven,  or  eight  parts)  within  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Strict  Stvle. 


SUMMARY.  JX. 


SUMMARY 


OF  THE  CHIEF  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  FIVE  SPECIES 
OF  COUNTERPOINT,  WITH  THE  MAIN  POINTS  TO  BE 
OBSERVED  IN  WRITING. 


CHAPTER    I. 

PROGRESSION    OF    PARTS. 

PROGRESSIONS  TO  AVOID  : 
(i.)  Melodic. 

(a)  The  leap  of  an  augmented  interval. 

(b)  The  leap  of  a   diminished   interval,  unless  the   next   note   is   within 
that  interval. 

(c)  The  leap  of  a   yth   (except  a  diminished  yth)  or  a  gth — even  with  one 
note  intervening. 

(d)  The  approaching  or  quitting  of  a  leap  larger  than  a  <,th  in   the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  leap. 

(ii. )  Harmonic. 

(e)  Consecutive  5ths,  8ves,  or  unisons. 
(/)  Consecutive  4ths  from  the  bass. 

(g)  Similar  motion  to  a  5th  or  8ve  between  extreme  parts. 
(h)  The  doubling  of  the  Leading-note. 


CHAPTER    II. 

i. — "  CANTO  FERMO  " — a  given  subject,  usually  in  semibreves,  to  which  Counterpoint 
is  to  be  added. 

2. — Counterpoint  usually  classed  into  five  orders,  called  SPECIES. 


CHAPTER   II.— (continued.} 

FIRST    SPECIES    OF    COUNTERPOINT    IN    TWO    PARTS. 

WHAT  IT  is  : 

(i.)  First  Species  is  a  Counterpoint  in  which  the  notes  are  of  the  same  length  as 
those  of  the  Canto  Fermo. 

(ii.)  It  consists  of  concords  only  (i.e.  common  chords  and  chords  of  the  6th). 


X.  SUMMARY. 

POINTS  IN  A  GOOD  COUNTERPOINT  : 

(i.)  Melodic  flow,  mainly  produced  by  avoidance  of  large  leaps. 

(ii.)  Independence  of  outline  (i.e.  having  a  character  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Canto) — generally  achieved  by  a  prevalence  of  contrary  motion. 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  : 

(i.)  The  intervals  of  unison,  5th,  and  8ve,  in  the  midst  of  an  exercise,  as 
sounding  bare  and  empty  (except  under  the  conditions  given  in  the  footnote  on 
page  9). 

(ii.)  Repetition  of  a  note  in  two  succeeding  chords. 

(iii.)  The  major  3rds  on  the  Subdominant  and  Dominant  of  a  major  key,  in 
succession. 

(iv.)  The  progression  of  3rd  to  stn,  when  both  parts  step  one  degree, 
(v.)  The  direct  mediant  chord  in  a  major  key — under  nearly  all  conditions. 

(vi.)  Supertonic  chord  followed  by  Tonic  chord,  unless  they  are  both  in  ist 
inversion. 

INDICATION  OF  COMPLETE  HARMONY  BY  FIGURING  : 

(i.)  The  bass  of  a  Counterpoint  should  be  figured,  to  indicate  the  complete 
harnwny.  In  this  connexion,  remember  that 

(a)  The  3rd  and  7th  degrees  of  a  major  key,  and 

(b)  The  and,  3rd,  and  yth  degrees  of  a  minor  key,  when  in  the  bass,  should 

always  bear  chords  of  the  6th. 

(ii.)  The  interval  of  6th  on  the  Dominant  bass  in  a  minor  key  is  in  reality  an 
incomplete  |  chord,  and  should  be  figured  ffo  to  shew  that  the  4th  from  the  bass  is 
not  to  be  included  in  the  chord. 


A  USEFUL  HINT  :  To  obtain  an  independent  character,  the  Counterpoint  should  not  go 
in  3rds  (or  6ths)  with  the  Canto  Fermo  for  more  than  three  successive  notes  at 
a  time. 


CHAPTER    III. 

SECOND    SPECIES    IN    TWO    PARTS. 
WHAT  rr  i    . 

(i.)  Second  Species  is  a  Counterpoint  of  "  two  notes  to  one  "  (e.g.,  two  minims 
to  each  semibreve  of  the  Canto). 

(ii.)  Where  the  two  parts  are  struck  together,  (i.e.,  at  the  first  beat  of  each  bai), 
they  must,  as  in  First  Species,  form  a  concord. 


SUMMARY.  XI. 

(iii.)  The  second  note  of  each  bar  should  be  preferably  a  PASSING-NOTE— 
approached  and  quitted  by  step.  Failing  the  possibility  of  a  passing-note,  a  note  of 
the  prevailing  chord  must  be  taken  by  leap. 

POINTS  IN  A  GOOD  SECOND  SPECIES  : 

(i.)  Prevalence  of  conjunct  movement. 

(ii.)  The  avoidance  of  more  than  two  leaps  successively,  in  the  same  direction. 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  : 

(i.)  The  leap  to  any  dissonant  note  at  the  second  half  of  a  bar.     All  such  notes 
must  be  taken  by  step. 

N.B. — Remember  that  the  interval  of  4th  is  a  discord,  and  consequently  must  always  be  approached 
and  quitted  by  step,  in  this  manner.  In  connexion  with  this,  be  careful  not  to  leap  to  the  yh  of  the  chord 
in  the  bass,  if  the  root  is  present  in  the  upper  voice,  as  it  will  produce  this  interval  of  4th. 

(ii.)  The  bare  unison  (and  usually  the  5th  or  8ve)  on  the  first  of  the  bar.  On 
the  second  beat  they  are  allowable. 

(iii.)  The  interval  of  5th  (or  8ve)  on  successive  first  beats. 

(iv.)  The  interval  of  5th  (or  8ve)  in  two  successive  bars — even  when  they  do  not 
both  occur  on  the  first  beat — IF  THEY  FORM  THE  EXTREME  NOTES  OF  THE 
HARMONY. 

(v.)  Repeated  notes,  and  general  monotony  of  melodic  outline. 

TWO   USEFUL   HINTS  : 

(i.)  Where  the  "  Canto "  has  two  or  more  steps   in    conjunct  movement,   the 
Counterpoint  should  generally  go  in  contrary  motion. 

(ii.)  Where  the  "  Canto "  skips  a  3rd,  the  Counterpoint  can  generally  go  in 
similar  motion. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THIRD    SPECIES    IN    TWO     PARTS 
WHAT  IT  is  : 

(i.)  Third  Species  is  a  Counterpoint  of  (usually)  either  three  or  four  notes 
to  one. 

(ii.)  Where  the  two  parts  are  struck  together  (i.e.,  on  the  first  beat  of  each  bar), 
they  should  form  a  concord — as  in  First  and  Second  Species. 

(iii.)  The  remaining  notes  of  each  bar  may  be  either  passing-notes,  or  notes  of 
the  harmony. 


xji  SUMMARY. 

POINTS  IN  A  GOOD  THIRD  SPECIES  : 

(i.)  Prevalence  of  conjunct  movement. 

(ii.)  Variety  of  melodic  outline. 

(iii.)  The    sparing    use    of    such    an    artificial     figure    as    "  changing-notes." 
(Chapter  IV.,  Sec.  7.) 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  : 

(i.)  The  leap  (as  in  Second  Species)  to  any  dissonant  note.  The  single  exception 
is  in  the  case  of  the  interval  of  4th,  when  it  occurs  in  the  midst  of  an  arpeggio 
in  the  bass. 

(ii.)  The  bare  unison  (and  usually  the  5th  or  8ve)  on  the  first  beat  of  a  bar. 
Allowable  on  the  weaker  beats. 

(iii.)  After  several  steps,  the  leap  in  the  same  direction  to  an  accented  note. 

(iv.)  The  interval  of  unison,  5th  or  8ve  on  successive  accented  beats.* 

(v.)  The  interval  of  unison,  5th,  or  8ve  in  successive  bars— even  where  they 
occur  on  unaccented  beats— if  they  form  the  EXTREME  NOTES  of  the  harmony. 

(vi.)  The  "  tritone,"  unless  in  the  midst  of  a  scale  passage.  (Chapter  IV., 
Sec.  1 6.) 

CHAPTER    V. 

FOURTH    SPECIES    IN    TWO    PARTS. 
WHAT  IT  is : 

(i.)  Fourth  Species  is  a  syncopated  Counterpoint  of  (usually)  two  notes  to  one. 

(ii.)  The  second  beat  in  this  case  must  always  be  a  concord,  and  must  indicate 
the  harmony  of  the  bar. 

(iii.)  I\\Q  first  beat  may  be  either  a  SUSPENSION,  or  a  tied  concord. 

POINTS  IN  A  GOOD  FOURTH  SPECIES  : 

(i.)  The  introduction  of  Suspensions  where  possible,  in  preference  to  the  mere 
tying  of  a  note  of  one  bar  to  form  a  concord  in  the  next. 

(ii.)  The  use  of  suspensions  resolving  on  imperfect  concords  (3rd  and  6th)  more 
frequently  than  those  resolving  onperfect  concords  (8ve  and  5th). 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  : 

(i.)  The  interval  of  5th  or  8ve  on  the  second  half  of  successive  bars. 
X.l>. — Either  of  the  above  intervals  may  occur  on  successive  first  teals,  provided  that  such  interval 
does  not  occur  as  fart  of  the  harmony  twice  consecutively. 

(ii.)  The  breaking  of  the  syncopation,  except  wJtere  absolutely  necessary,  and  then 
never  for  two  successive  bars. 


*  In  this  connexion,  remember  that  the  Jrd  beat  of  a  bar  of  quadruple  time  is  a  subordinate  accent. 


SUMMARY  XJU. 

A   USEFUL    HINT  : 

Remember  that,  where  a  suspension  is  used,  it  stands  for  the  time  being  in 
place  of  the  note  upon  which  it  is  going  to  resolve,  and  therefore,  where  that  note  of 
resolution  would  cause  an  unsatisfactory  progression,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
suspension  to  be  taken.  (See  examples  in  Chapter  V.,  Sees.  9  and  10.) 


FOURTH  SPECIES  OF  "  THREE  NOTES  TO  ONE." 
WHAT  IT  is  : 

(a)  Here  the  Counterpoint  is  in  Triple  Time.  The  first  and  third  beats  will 
be  treated  exactly  as  the  first  and  second  in  Duple  Time  :  the  intervening  second 
beat  being  either  a  passing-note,  or  a  note  of  the  prevailing  harmony. 

(6)  In  this  form  of  Fourth  Species  a  suspension  on  the  first  beat  may  resolve 
upon  the  second  beat,  or  its  resolution  may  be  deferred  till  the  third  beat,  another 
note  of  the  chord  (or  occasionally  a  passing-note)  intervening. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

FIFTH    SPECIES    IN    TWO    PARTS. 
WHAT  IT  is  : 

(i.)  Fifth  Species  is  a  florid  Counterpoint,  combining  the  features  of  Third  and 
Fourth  Species  and,  in  a  lesser  degree,  Second  Species. 

POINTS  IN  A  GOOD  FIFTH  SPECIES  : 

(i.)  Variety  of  melodic  outline.     To  this  end  no  two  successive  bars  should  be 
of  the  same  melodic  or  rhythmic  pattern. 

(ii.)  The  fairly  frequent,   but  not  exclusive,   use  of  tied  notes,  particularly  as 
suspensions. 

(iii.)  The  occasional  employment  of  quavers  (where  the  "  Canto "  is  in 
semibreves),  but  only  as  a  rule  on  the  weaker  beats  (i.e.,  the  second  and  fourth  beats 
of  common  time,  not  the  first  and  third). 

WHAT  TO  AVOID  : 

(i.)  The  tying  of  a  shorter  note  over  to  a  longer  one.     N.B. — The  best  tie  is 
that  of  a  minim  to  a  crotchet. 

(ii.)  Syncopation  in  the  midst  of  a  bar. 

(iii.)  The  use  of  a  minim  as  the  last  note  of  a  bar,  unless  it  is  tied  to  the 
next  bar. 

(iv.)  The  tying  of  a  passing-note. 
A  USEFUL  HINT  : 

Do  not  make  the  Counterpoint  too  florid,  as  the  effect  is  not  always  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  notes  employed  ! 

An  occasional  bar  of  Second  Species  is  useful  and  lends  variety. 


PART    IT. 

COUNTERPOINT    IN    THE 
FREE   STYLE. 


CHAPTER    XI 

i. — The  Free  or  Modern  Style  of  Counterpoint  differs  from  the  Strict  Style  in  the 
fact  that,  whereas  in  the  latter  the  harmonic  range  is  limited,  in  the  former  all  classes  of 
chords — discords  as  well  as  concords,  both  diatonic  and  chromatic — are  allowed. 
Further,  certain  restrictions  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  passing-notes  which  obtained 
in  the  Strict  Style  are  removed  in  the  Free. 

Hence,  this  class  of  Counterpoint  will  be  found  to  approximate  more  closely  to 
actual  composition,  as  progressively  exemplified  by  the  writers  of  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries  down  to  the  present  day. 

2. — As  Free  Counterpoint  embraces  such  a  wide  harmonic  field,  there  is  (as  has 
been  stated  in  the  Preface  to  this  volume)  a  temptation  to  the  learner  to  introduce  into 
his  early  attempts  in  this  class  of  work  extreme  progressions  that  are  calculated  to 
produce  crudity  and  extravagance  of  effect.  The  author,  therefore,  deems  it  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  student  should  at  first  be  restricted  to  a  purely  diatonic  chord- 
foundation,  the  use  of  the  more  elaborate  and  complex  chromatic  element  being 
reserved  until  he  has  had  more  experience.  This  course  of  procedure  will  also  have  the 
advantage  of  enabling  him  to  direct  his  attention  more  closely  to  the  many  freedoms  and 
graces  of  melodic  outline  possible  under  these  newer  conditions. 

For  the  above  reasons,  therefore,  all  chromatic  concords  and  discords  will,  as  yet,  be 
excluded  from  the  scheme  of  work,  and  all  the  exercises  constructed  for  the  present  upon 
comparatively  simple  diatonic  harmonies. 

3. — Included  in  this  category  are  : — 

(i.)  Triads  and  their  inversions  (ist  and  2nd), 
(ii.)  The  Dominant  yth  and  its  inversions. 

(iii.)  The  Secondary  yth  upon  the  Super-tonic  (chiefly  useful  in  its  ist  inversion, 
when  it  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  chord  of  the  added  6th  "). 

(iv.)  Suspensions  formed  upon  the  above  chords  (available  in  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Species  only). 
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4.  —  With    these  harmonies  only  it  is   possible    to  effectively  exemplify   the  mam 
features   of  the   Free  Style,  and  the  student's  labour   will   be  lightened,  and   a   more 
natural  and  flowing  style  acquired,  by  the  adoption  of  a  progressive  scale  of  harmonic 
complexity 

5.  —  As  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  essential  discords,  such  as  the  Dominant  yth, 
sound  satisfactory  when  written  for  less  than  four  voices,  it  will  be  well  to  reverse  the 
order  adopted  in  the  study  of  Strict  Counterpoint,  and  begin  with  exercises  in  four  parts. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  four-part  harmony  is  the  basis  of  most  modern  music,  and 
that  two-part  and  three-part  writing  is  the  exception. 

6.  —  The    student's     first    experiments    may    profitably    be    made,    as    in    Strict 
Counterpoint,  upon  ordinary  "  Canti  Fermi  "  in  all  the  various  species  ;  to  be  succeeded, 
later   on,    by   more   elaborate   exercises,    consisting   of  the   contrapuntal   treatment    of 
chorals,  &c. 

7.  —  As  not  only  the  2nd  inversion  of  common  chords,  but  also  unprepared  discords, 
such  as  the  Dominant  7th,  are  now  available,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  their  introduction 
must  depend  upon  the  possibility  of  their  being  approached  and  quitted  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. 


8.  —  As  the  student  nas  already  learnt  in  his  Harmony  studies,  the  second  inversion 
of  a  common  chord  may  be  followed  in  two  ways,  viz.  :  — 

(i.)  By  a  chord  upon  the  same  bass-note,  or  its  octave,  the  most  frequent 
instance  of  this  being  found  at  a  cadence,  upon  a  Dominant  bass,  e.g.  :— 
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(ii.)  By  a  chord  upon  the  bass-note  next  above  or  below,  wnen  it  usually  occurs 
iu  the  midst  of  a  phrase,  e.g.  : — 
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9.  — Tt  should  be  borne  in  mind,  also,  that  the   bass-note  of  a  2nd  inversion   must 
never  be  approached  by  leap  from  an  inversion  of  another  chord,  e.g.  : — * 
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10. — Second  inversions  should  be  introduced  sparingly,  and  the  "cadential "  ,  as  at 
I  a)  in  Sec.  8,  should  usually  be  reserved  for  the  end  of  an  exercise,  or  phrase. 

ii. — The  various  positions  of  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  7th  must,  of  course, 
be  resolved  in  the  manner  with  which  the  student  is  already  familiar  in  Harmony. 
("P.H.,"  Chapters  VIII.  and  IX.) 

12. — As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  author's  "Practical  Harmony"  (Chapters  XXX. 
and  XXXI.),  the  chords  that  most  usually  lead  up  to  a  cadence  are  those  of  the 
Sub-dominant  and  Super-tonic.  In  the  latter  case,  the  Super-tonic  chord  is  often 

accompanied  by  a  7th,  e.%.  : — 

KEYC. 


and  then  is  generally  found  in  its  first  inversion,  as  in  the  following  example : — 
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being  resolved  either  upon  the  Dominant  chord,  as  here  ;  or  (as  the  3rd  inversion  of  a 
Dominant  nth)  upon  the  second  inversion  of  the  Tonic  chord,  as    in  the  succeeding 

passage : — 
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N.B.  —  In  nearly  all  case 
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s  it  is  best  to  prepare  the  7th.     (P.H.,"  Chapter  XII.,  Sec. 

*  The  only  common  chords  having,  as  a  rule,  a  satisfactory  effect  in  the  2nd  inversion  are  those  of  the 
Tonic,  Sub-dominant  and  Dominant.     ("  I'.H.,"  Chapter  III.,  Sec.  13,  and  foot-note  thereto.) 


13. — The  general   laws   of  part-writing  remain  very  much  the  same  as   in    Strict 
Counterpoint,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — 

(i.)  The  interval  of  minor  701  may  now  be  freely  used  melodically,  particularly 
if  the  two  notes  forming  the  interval  are  both  parts  of  a  fundamental  discord  *  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  root  and  ;th  in  a  chord  of  the  Dominant  7th),  e.g. : — 
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(ii.)  The  leap  of  an  augmented  interval  is  sometimes  allowed  (see  remarks  on 
Second  and  Third  Species). 

(iii.)  Consecutive  8ves  between  Dominant  and  Tonic  chords  may  occasionally  be 
permitted  by  contrary  motion. 

(iv.)  Consecutive  4ths  with  the  bass  are  admissible  if  the  second  of  two  such 
4ths  is  augmented,  as  at  (a),  or  if  the  second  4th  is  a  passing-note,  as  at  (l>) : — 


4  A 


(v.)  Similar  motion  to  an  8ve  between  the  extreme  parts  is  allowable  if  the 
second  chord  is  a    ,  e.g. : — 


*  S«  "  I'.H.,"  Chapter  XT.,  Sec.  3. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

FREE  COUNTERPOINT  ON  ORDINARY  "CANTO  FERMO.V 

FIRST  SPECIES. 

i. — As  in  the  Strict  Style,  this  is  "note  against  note"  Counterpoint,  and  the  chief 
difference  will  lie  in  the  greater  variety  of  harmony  possible.  For  the  present  the  student 
jhould  limit  himself  to  the  list  of  chords  given  in  Sec.  3  of  Chapter  XI. 

2. — Melodic  flow  and  independence  of  movement  in  all  the  voices  should  still  be 
aimed  at,  and  the  repetition  of  a  note  avoided  whenever  possible. 

3. —  In  four- part  Counterpoint  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  use  incomplete  harmony 
In  the  event  of  this  being  unavoidable  at  any  time,  the  directions  given  as  to  the  omission 
and  doubling  of  certain  notes  in  Strict  Counterpoint  will  still  apply,  as  far  as  regards 
common  chords  and  ist  inversions. 

4  — With  respect  to  the  and  inversion  of  common  chords,  it  is  very  seldom  good  to 
omit  any  note.  The  bass-note  is  always  by  far  the  best  note  to  double. 

V  -      . 

5. —  In  the  case  of  the  Dominant  yth,  the  only  note  that  can,  as  a  rule,  be 
satisfactorily  omitted  is  the  5th  ;  and,  generally  speaking,  this  is  unadvisable  save  when 
the  direct  position  of  the  Dominant  yth  is  resolved  upon  the  direct  chord  of  the  Tonic. 
Then,  if  it  is  desired  that  the  Tonic  chord  should  appear  in  its  complete  form  (i.e.  with 
root,  3rd  and  5th),  the  5th  of  the  Dominant  7th  must  be  left  out  and  the  root  doubled, 
e.g. :— 
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( Vide  "  P.H.,"  Chapter  VII f..  Sec.  4.) 
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6.— The  following  are  models  for  this  class  of  Counterpoint ; 
I. 


m 


C.F. 
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(a)  It  should  be  observed  that,  in  Free  Counterpoint,  the  perfect  cadence  is  usually  formed  by 
the  progression  of  the  Dominant  7th  chord  to  that  of  the  Tonic.  The  cadence  here  is  an  inverted 
perfect  cadence,  as  one  of  the  chords  is  inverted.  The  student  should  also  notice  that  the  substitution 
of  F  for  the  G  in  the  Tenor  would  have  produced  the  ordinary  penultimate  chord  in  Strict  Counter- 
point, viz : — 


which  is,  in  reality,  an  incomplete  form  of  the  2nd  inversion  of  the  Dominant  7th,  rendered  available 
as  a  concord  by  the  absence  of  the  root  of  the  chord. 
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(a)   Here  will  be  seen  an  appropriate  and  natural  use  of  the  Dominant  minor  pth. 
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SECOND  AND  THIRD  SPECIES. 

7. — In  the  Free  Style,  the  Second  and  Third  Species  differ  from  the  corresponding 
Species  in  the  Strict  Style  chiefly  in  the  greater  liberty  allowed  in  the  treatment  of 
passing-notes. 

8. — These  will,  as  in  Strict  Counterpoint,  occur  mainly  on  the  un-accented  beats  ; 
but  accented  passing-notes  may  now  be  much  more  freely  used  if  the  melodic  outline 
can  thereby  be  rendered  more  interesting.  In  such  cases,  the  first  note  of  the  bar  will  be 
a  discord,  and  the  concord  (its  resolution)  will  fall  upon  a  weaker  accent.* 

o. — Both  un-accented  and  accented  passing-notes  may  be  leapt  to,  provided  they 
resolve  by  step,  as  at  (a)  and  (6).  The  leap  thus  made  may  occasionally  be  that  of  an 
augmented  interval,  as  at  (6)  : — 

(«)  (*) 
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The  student  will  hardly  need  reminding,  though,  that  the  fewer  leaps  of  any  kind  there 
are,  the  better  will  be  the  Counterpoint,  as  a  rule. 

10. — Chromatic  passing-notes  may  be  introduced  :  but  here  again  a  certain  amount 
of  discretion  is  necessary,  as  their  too  frequent  use  renders  the  Counterpoint  very  weak, 
and  decidedly  unvocal.  They  are  generally  of  far  better  effect  in  instrumental  than  in 
vocal  Counterpoint. 

ii. — The  auxiliary-note  below  the  5th  or  root  of  a  chord  should  always  be  at 
the  distance  of  a  semitone  (minor  and)  from  that  note,  and  it  will  here  be  often 
found  that  an  accidental  is  necessary  to  induce  the  semitonic  step  ( Vide  Chapter  IV., 


sec.  131,  e.g. 
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*  The  note  upon  which  an  accented  passing-note  is  to  resolve  *»oy  be  sounded  in  the  chord  at  the 
same  time  as  the  passing-note,  but  always  in  a  different  octave,  e.g.  : — 

Good.    ,  Bad. 


It  will  often  be  found,  however,  of  better  effect  not  to  include  the  note  of  resolution  in  any  other  part, 
•specially  when  this  is  the  major  third  of  the  chord,  e.g.  : — 
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In  like  manner,  when  a  passing-note  that  has  been  approached  by  leap  resolves  upwards 
upon  either  the  sth  or  root  of  a  chord,  a  similar  chromatic  inflection  should  be  made,  e.g. :— 
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Below  any  other  note  of  a  chord  than  the  two  mentioned  above,  either  a  semitone  or  a 
tone  may  be  taken,  but  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  former  is  preferable. 


12.— In  connection  with  the  rule  in  Sec.  n,  it  should  be  noticed  that  no  "false 
relation  "  (  "  P.H."  Chapter  XL,  Sec.  9)  exists  between  the  chromatic  passing-note  below 
the  root  of  a  chord  of  the  7th,  and  the  7th  itself,  e.g. : — 
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13. — The  interval  of  4th  between  the  bass  and  an  upper  part,  even  in  Free 
Counterpoint,  needs  great  care.  The  5th  of  a  chord,  as  an  intermediate  note  of  a  bass 
Counterpoint,  should  rarely  be  approached  or  quitted  by  leap,  except  in  the  midst  of  an 
arpeggio,  as  in  Strict  Counterpoint  of  the  Third  Species  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  completeness, 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  one  or  two  examples  in  which  a  freer  treatment 
is  possible,  if  not  at  all  times  desirable 


The  leap  to  the  G  in  the  first  bar  in  Example  (a)  is  permissible,  because  it  is  quitted  in  the  manner 
proper  to  the  bass  of  a    ,  which  position  of  the  chore!  is  in  reality  produced  at  the  second  beat  of  the  first  bar. 

Even  in  this  instance,  however,  a  better  Counterpoint  would  have  resulted  if  C  had  been  taken  instead 
of  G,  as  indicated  by  llie  small  note.  If  another  voice  could  have  moved  to  the  3rd  of  the  chord  at  the 
same  time  that  the  Ijass  made  the  leap  to  the  G  the  passage  would  have  been  quite  good,  as  there  wouli1 
have  been  none  of  (lit  bareness  resulting  from  the  presence  of  only  the  two  notes  which  between  them 
form  tlw  interval  of  4th  from  the  bass.  (See  Example  (/>).) 
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Here,  in  bar  I ,  the  leap  to  the  G  is  allowable  from  the  fact  that  it  is  quitted  by  step,  which  also  permits 
the  F  in  bar  2  to  be  similarly  taken.  Here,  however,  the  4th  is  augmented  and  creates  a  doubling  of  a 
discord,  viz.,  the  7th  in  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  7th.  Such  doubling  should  occur  very  rarely,  and 
only  if  the  discord  resolves  correctly  in  the  stationary  part  while  the  moving  voice  proceeds,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  same  harmony,  to  some  other  note  of  the  chord,  either  by  leap,  or  with  the  intervention 
of  a  passing-note,  as  here. 


14. — In  addition  to  the  leap  of  an  augmented  interval  to  a  passing-note  (Sec.  9 
above)  such  an  interval  may  also  be  taken  if  the  two  notes  are  part  of  the  same 
harmony,  e.g. : — 
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This  licence  will,  however,  not  often  be  necessary,  for  the  reason  that  arpeggio-passages  do 
not  as  a  rule  form  a  good  contrapuntal  outline. 


15. — The  following  are  examples  of  Free  Counterpoint  of  the  Second  and  Third 
Species : — 


I.     Second  Species. 
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At  (a),  (4),  (r),  (d),  (e)  and  (/)  will  be  seen  instances  o(  accented  passing-notes. 

At  (.f)  the  Leading-note  is  doubled  ;  this  is  allowable  when  a  moving  part  proceeds,  as  here,  in 
arpeggio  from  the  5th  of  the  Dominant  chord  down  to  the  5th  of  the  Tonic  chord. 

II. 
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At  (a)  and  (b)  accented  passing-notes  will  be  found.  The  unusual  figuring  in  each  instance 
need  not  confuse  the  student,  if  he  simply  bears  in  mind  that  it  merely  represents  (as  in  all  cases)  the 
actual  intervals  of  the  chord  counted  from  the  first  bass-note. 

In  bars  7  and  8  the  leap  from  the  passing-note  E  to  the  accented  passing-note  G  causes  an 
example  of  "  changing-notes,"  which  would  be  impossible  in  Strict  Counterpoint  of  Second  Species, 
owing  to  the  rule  that  the  first  beat  of  a  bar  must  then  be  a  concord. 


III.     Third  Species. 
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(a)  See  Sec.  12. 
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(a)  An  instance  of  an  incomplete  "  chord  of  the  ."  It  is  usually  unadvisable  to  omit  any  note 
from  a  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  E  in  the  Alto  is  preferable  to  another  repeated  A.  The  root  of  the 
chord,  however,  is  introduced  at  the  third  beat  of  the  bar. 

(6)  The  crossing  of  the  Alto  by  the  quicker-moving  Tenor  part  is  of  good  effect  here. 

(c)  Allowable  consecutive  8ves  in  oontrary  motion  between  Dominant  and  Tonic. 
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(a)  Here  will  be  noticed  an  accented  passing-note  below  the  5th  of  the  chord ;  it  should  be 
carefully  observed  that  the  note  upon  which  it  resolves,  being  the  bass-note  of  a  second  inversion 
of  E[>,  is  followed  at  the  change  of  harmony  by  a  chord  upon  the  note  next  to  it  alphabetically. 
(See  Chapter  XL,  Sec.  8). 

(6)  Either  of  these  cadences  is  good  ;  perhaps  that  given  in  small  notes  is  the  more  conclusive, 
from  the  fact  of  the  root  of  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  7th  occurring  in  the  bass  at  the  fourth  beat 
of  the  bar,  thus  making  what  virtually  becomes  a  direct  p«;1ect  cadence. 


FOURTH  SPECIES. 

16. — If  the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  Fourth  Species  in  the  Strict  Style,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  him  to  spend  much  time  over  working  exercises  in  the  Free  Style,  as 
he  will  be  more  profitably  employed  in  practising  the  more  elastic  and  interesting  Fifth 
Species,  to  which  the  Fourth  is  merely  introductory. 

17- — The  following  are  the  principles  upon  which  the  Fourth  Species  in  Free  Style 
should  be  constructed : — 

(i.)  The  second  note  of  each  bar  (when  two  notes  are  written  against  one)  or 
the  third  note,  in  Counterpoint  of  three  notes  against  one,  must  be  part  of  the 
prevailing  harmony  (either  a  common  chord,  as  at  (a),  or  an  essential  discord,  as 
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(ii.)  The  first  note  of  each  bar  may  be  either  a  note  of  the  prevailing  harmony, 
as  at  (c)  and  (d}  below,  or  a  suspension  as  at  (e). 
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When  it  is  a  harmony  note,  it  should  move,  as  in  Strict  Style,  to  another  note  of  tht 
same  chord ;  if,  however,  the  first  note  is  a  harmony  note  requiring  resolution,  as  at 
(f),  such  movement  does  not  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  ultimate  resolution, 
which  must  take  place  in  the  following  bar,  as  in  the  above  example  (bar  2,  second  note). 

1 8. — In  Free  Style,  any  note  that  can  ascend  or  descend  by  step  ot  a  2nd  to  the 
next  note  may  be  delayed  to  form  a  suspension ;  but  the  student  will  do  well,  at  first, 
to  limit  himself  to  the  use  of  the  suspensions  allowed  in  Strict  Style,  with  the  addition 
perhaps  of  that  of  the  suspended  2nd  (or  gth)  resolving  upwards  to  the  3rd,  e.g. : — 
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NOTE. — This  suspension  may  be  taken  with  any  position  of  the  chord. 

19. — The  following  two  examples  will  suffice  to  indicate  this  form  of  Counterpoint:— 
I. 
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(a)  A  leap  is  made  here  from  the  root  to  the  7th  of  the  chord  of  Dominant  7th. 

(*)  The  5th  of  the  chord  is  here  taken  exceptionally  (by  step)  against  the  suspended  6th  in  the 
Aass.  It  would  have  been  possible  (and  perhaps  softer  in  effect)  to  take  G  in  the  tenor,  instead  of 
the  D,  to  avoid  sounding  the  note  of  resolution  against  the  suspension  ;  but  it  is  correct  as  written. 
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(a)  Suspended  6th,  taken  upon  3rd  inversion  of  Dominant  7th. 

(b)  and  (c)  Suspension  of  2  to  3,  in  direct  position. 

(rf)  Suspension  of  2  to  3,  taken  upon  2nd  inversion  of  Dominant  7th. 


FIFTH  SPECIES. 

20. — The  chief,  if  not  the  only  difference  between  Fifth  Species  in  the  Free  Style 
and  Fifth  Species  in  the  Strict— beyond  the  greater  harmonic  freedom— lies  in  the  fact 
that  a  suspension  may  be  occasionally  prepared  by  a  passing-note,  e.g.  :— 
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In  ether  respects,  since  the  Fifth  Species  is,  in  the  main,  a  fusion  of  Third  and  Fourth 
Species,  with  the  occasional  use  of  Second  Species,  the  directions  given  in  Sees.  7-19 
will  apply  equally  to  the  exercises  now  to  be  worked. 


21. — The  following  are  examples  of  Fifth  Species : — 
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(a)  An  instance  of  the  prenaration  of  a  suspension  by  a  passing-note. 
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(o)  A  modern  expansion  of  the  figure  of  "  changing-notes  "  described  in  Chapter  IV.,  Sec.  7. 
Here,  it  will  be  noticed,  the  leap  from  the  passing-note,  D,  is  made  to  a  harmony-note,  F,  and  not 
to  another  passing-note,  as  is  always  the  case  in  Strict  Style.  The  final  note  in  the  bar  (E)  is  of 
course  the  Dominant  7th,  resolving  upon  the  3rd  of  the  Tonic  chord  in  the  last  bar. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THREE-PART  AND  TWO-PART  COUNTERPOINT  IN  THE 
FREE  STYLE. 

i. — From  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  harmonies  permitted  in  the  Free  Style  require 
in  their  complete  form  four  (and  sometimes  more)  notes,  the  chief  difficulties  in  three- 
part,  and  still  more  in  two-part  Counterpoint  lie  in  so  disposing  the  notes  of  each  chord 
that  no  sense  of  bareness  or  emptiness  shall  result,  and  also  in  making  clear  and 
satisfactory  the  resolution  of  incomplete  discords. 


2. — To  accomplish  this  end,  it  is  often  possible  in  the  more  florid  species  to  make 
one  of  the  parts  move  in  arpeggio  in  three-part  writing,  and  thus  simulate  the  effect  of  a 
complete  chord,  e.g. : — 
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3. — In  two-parts,  this  is  not  often  feasible ;  but  even  here  a  fairly  complete  idea  oi 
the  chord  may  be  given  by  a  judicious  movement  of  the  florid  part,  e.g. : — 
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4. — In  "  note-against-note  "  Counterpoint  (i.e.  First  Species),  such  a  movement  is,  oi 
course,  impracticable,  and  it  will  be  often  necessary  to  write  incomplete  discords.  When 
this  is  the  case,  such  a  selection  of  the  notes  of  the  chord  should  be  made  as  will  best 
define  the  harmony.  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  yth  it  is 
generally  preferable,  in  three-part  writing,  not  to  omit  the  root  of  the  chord,  but  rather  to 
sacrifice  the  5th,  e.g.  :-- 


better  than 
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and    (r) 


better  than     (d) 


Instances  may  possibly  occur  from  time  to  time  when  such  an  arrangement  of  the  parts 
as  is  seen  at  (b)  and  (d)  will  be  inevitable,  and  even  desirable  ;  still,  it  is  well  to  bear  the 
above  direction  in  mind  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

5.  —  In  two-part  writing,  the  root  will  perforce  often  have  to  be  left  out,  when  the 
3rd  and  the  7th,  the  two  notes  requiring  resolution,  will  be  the  only  notes  present,  e.g.  :— 
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although  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  write  the  following  : — 

s^^^H  (d) 
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N.B. — The  interval  of  2nd  (as  at  (c),)  representing  the  last  inversion  of  the  Dominant  7th, is  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  than  the  interval  of  7th  (as  at  (</),)  representing  the  original  position  of  the  chord. 

6. — It  is  comparatively  seldom  that  two-part,  or  even  three-part,  Counterpoint  is 
employed  in  actual  composition ;  but  there  are  occasions,  notably  in  the  course  of  the 
exposition  of  a  fugue,  where  such  writing  is  necessary,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  student  should  gain  the  power  of  rendering  such  passages  harmonically  clear, 
and  free  from  ambiguity. 

7. — The  following  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the  chief  characteristics 
of  Free  Counterpoint  in  two  and  three  parts.  It  will  be  needless  to  exemplify  all  the 
various  species,  as  the  principle  is  the  same  throughout,  and  the  student  should  find 
Uttle  or  no  difficulty  in  supplying  those  not  given  here. 


I. — THREE-PART  COUNTERPOINT. 


(i.)     First  Species. 
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(ii.)    Second  Species. 
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(a)  See  Sec.  z  above. 

(b)  A  somewhat  extreme  instance  of  a  passing-note  approached  by  leap. 


II. — TWO-PART  COUNTERPOINT. 

(iii.)    Second  Species. 
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(a)  An  accented  passing-note  on  chord  of  E. 

(b)  The  leap  to  the  diminished  5th  from  the  bass-note   is  possible  nere,  as  the  (j  is  treated  as 
the  Dominant  7th,  and  is  resolved  upon  F,  the  3rd  of  the  Tonic  chord. 

(c)  In  two  part  Counterpoint  in  the  Free  Style,  the  leap  from  the  3rd  to  the  5th  of  a  chord  in 
the  bass  is  quite  allowable,  provided  that  the  latter  note  is  regarded  as  the  bass-note  of  a  second 
inversion,  and  followed  accordingly.      (See  Chapter  XI. ,  Sec.  8.) 
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(iv.)     Third  Species. 
(") 
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(o)  An  appropriate  use  of  an  accented  passing-note. 

(4)  The  5th  of  the  chord   taken  in  arpeggio,   and  quitted   by  step.     (See   Chapter  XII., 
Sec.  13,  Example  (c).) 

(f)  Observe  that  the  ;th  of  the  chord  of  the  Dominant  ;th  resolves  regularly  upon  the  3rd  of 
the  Tonic  chord  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  bar. 

(d)  Passing-note  approached  by  leap. 


8. — Further  specimens  of  two  and  three-part  writing  in  the  Free  Style  will  02  found 
in  Chapters  XV.  and  XVI. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  CONTRAPUNTAL  ELABORATION  OF  CHORALS. 

J. — An  interesting  and  profitable  exercise  at  this  stage  of  the  learner's  studies  will 
be  formed  by  the  addition  of  Counterpoint  to  Chorals  and  other  subjects  in  which  the 
length  of  the  notes  varies,  and  in  which  the  harmony  does  not  always  change  at  regulat 
distances,  as  in  previous  examples.* 

2. — For  the  purpose  of  such  exercises,  by  far  the  most  useful  species  are  the  second 
and  the  fifth,  these  being  the  only  two  species  ever  used  for  any  length  of  time  in  actual 
composition.  The  Second  Species  is  often  employed  to  give  zest  and  impetus  in  the 
treatment  of  a  theme,  and  the  student  will  doubtless  be  able  to  recall  many  a  passage 
from  his  every-day  music  in  which,  for  instance,  the  bass  moves  in  notes  of  half  the  value 
of  those  in  the  melody  it  supports.  The  following  example  will  illustrate  this  particularly 
effective  and  useful  device  : — 
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3. — In  the  contrapuntal  treatment  of  Chorals,  Second  Species  is  particularly  useful; 
it  goes  without  saying  though,  that  as  even  in  the  simplest  Chorals  the  length  of  notei 
varies  occasionally,  it  will  not  be  desirable  or  possible  for  the  moving  part  to  be  actually 
in  Second  Species  throughout;  it  will  be  sufficient,  and  of  the  best  effect,  that  the 
Counterpoint  be  written  in  such  notes  as  will  produce  a  movement  in  Second  Species 
against  the  greater  part  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  following  example,  in  which  the 
florid  part  is  entirely  in  crotchets,  against  a  Choral  chiefly  consisting  of  minims,  but  in 
which  semibreves  occur  at  the  end  of  each  line,  and  crotchets  in  the  last  bar  but  two  : — 

I. — CHORAL  IN  TREBLE. 
(Florid  part  in  Bass.) 
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*  It  is  expected  that  the   student    has   already  had   some  practice,  in  bis   harmony  studies,  in  the 
harmonization  of  simple  melodies,  and  the  treatment  of  cadences.   (See  "  P.H.,"  Chapter  XXIX,  onwardsJ, 
t  Accented  passing-notes  taken  in  two  simultaneous  florid  parts. 
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4. — The  above  illustration  calls  for  two  or  three  remarks  : — 

(i.)  It  will  be  observed  that  the  moving  part  is  placed  in  the  bass,  which  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  useful  position  for  it. 

(ii.)  In  bars  2,  5,  7,  9,  12  and  15,  one  of  the  other  voices  moves  in  notes  of 
the  same  length  as  the  Counterpoint ;  in  such  cases  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
two  moving  parts  should  be  concordant  with  one  another  unless,  as  in  the  following 
examples,  they  strike  together  notes  of  an  essential  discord  : — 
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he  foregoing  exercise. 
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*  Accented  passing-notes  taken  in  two  simultaneous  florid  parts. 


(iii.)  The  harmonies,  it  will  be  noticed,  change  mostly  at  equal  distances ;  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  such  should  invariably  be  the  case ;  on  the  contrary 
the  occasional  employment  of.  two  harmonies  to  one  beat,  as  shewn  in  bars  2,  14 
and  1 6  is  of  excellent  effect.  Rapid  changes  of  harmony  on  un-accented  beats 
should  however  be  rather  sparingly  employed,  as  they  often  give  an  unpleasant 
sense  of  harmonic  over-elaboration,  and  somewhat  destroy  the  contrapuntal  character 
aimed  at. 


(iv.)  Simple  changes  of  key  are  desirable,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony.  Such 
modulations  will  be  seen  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  of  the  Choral,  where 
the  music  passes  from  B  minor  into  D  major ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  line,  where 
the  original  key  returns.  As  the  learner  will  have  by  this  time  considered  the 
subject  of  modulation  in  his  harmony  studies,  no  remarks  need  be  made  here  upon 
it  further  than  to  say  that,  in  such  exercises  as  the  present,  the  modulation  should 
be  limited  to  the  "  related "  keys,  and  that  on  no  account  should  extraneous 
modulation  be  employed. 

(For  further  treatment  of  the  subject  of  modulation,  See  "  P.H.,"  Chapter  XI.  and  Chapter  XXXII.) 


(v.)  The  harmony  throughout  is  essentially  diatonic,  as  generally  best  befits  the 
somewhat  austere  nature  of  the  "  Choral."  Especial  attention  should  be  given  in 
the  above  example  to  (i.)  the  appropriate  use  of  the  "chord  of  the  added  6th"  just 
before  the  cadence  at  the  end  of  line  2 ;  (U.)  the  introduction  of  u  suspended  pth 
in  bar  2  of  line  3 ;  (iii.)  the  sounding  of  the  diminished  triad  of  the  Super-tonic  of 
a  minor  key  in  the  third  bar  of  line  3,  treated  according  to  the  rule  for  its  proper 
method  of  resolution  ("P.H.,"  Chapter  VI.,  Sec.  5),  &c. 


C.F. 


II.  —  CHORAL  IN  ALTO. 
(Florid  part  in  Treble.) 
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5. — Our  second  example  shews  the  Choral  placed  in  the  alto  voice,  with  the  florid 
part  \n  the  treble.  With  this  arrangement  of  parts,  more  than  ordinary  pains  should  be 
taken  to  make  the  florid  part  melodious,  since,  from  its  position  as  the  topmost  voice, 
it  is  rendered  particularly  conspicuous.  The  accented  passing-notes  in  bars  5,  6,  1 1  and 
i  z  should  be  noticed ;  it  will  be  observed  that  the  flow  of  the  Counterpoint  is,  by  their 
means,  materially  aided;  conjunct  movement  being  rendered  possible  in  nearly  every 
case  by  their  employment.  The  consecutive  yths  in  bar  12  are,  in  the  Free  Style, 
unobjectionable,  as  the  B  and  A  in  the  treble  on  the  second  and  third  crotchets  of  the 
bar  are  passing-notes. 

III. — CHORAL   IN   TREBLE. 
(Florid  part  in  Tenor.) 
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6. — Example  3  has  the  Choral  in  the  treble,  accompanied  by  a  tenor  almost  entirely 
m  Second  Species.  There  is  little  that  needs  special  mention  here,  except  the  introduction, 
in  two  places  (bars  4  and  5),  of  the  Fourth  Species,  and  the  rather  more  frequent  use  of 
Second  Species  in  another  voice  besides  the  continuously-moving  one — in  this  case, 
the  alto,  as  in  bars  i,  2,  4  and  8,  and  the  bass,  as  in  bars  3,  6  and  7. 


IV. — CHORAL  IN   BASS. 
(Florid  part  in  Alto.) 
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7. — The  4th  example  gives  the  Choral  to  the  bass  voice,  with  a  florid  alto  part. 
Comparatively  few  melodies  of  this  character  form  a  good  bass,  and  the  student  must,  in 
attempting  this  form  of  exercise,  use  much  care  in  the  selection  of  a  fitting  subject.  He 
will  find  that  the  chief  difficulty  lies  in  the  frequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  satisfactory 


cadences.  In  the  Choral  here  chosen,  the  cadences  are  fairly  manageable,  the  only  one 
which  is  at  all  weak  being  the  final  one,  which,  it  will  be  observed,  is  only  an  inverted 
perfect  cadence,  the  penultimate  Dominant  chord  not  being  in  its  direct  position. 

8.— The  learner  should  next  attempt  some  exercises  in  which,  although  the  Choral 
's,  accompanied  by  the  Second  Species  throughout,  the  florid  movement  is  not  given 
entirely  to  one  voice,  but  is  transferred  from  part  to  part  as  occasion  and  effect  suggest. 
Here  two  simultaneous  florid  voices  may  more  frequently  occur  than  in  the  class  of 
exercise  last  under  consideration.  The  use  of  more  than  two  moving  parts  often  causes 
the  effect  of  rapidly-changing  harmony,  and  takes  away  the  essentially  contrapuntal 
aspect,  e.g. : — 
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Although  the  above  passage  is  perfectly  correct  harmony,  the  absence  of  passing-notes, 
which  do  not  between  them  form  new  chords,  renders  the  Counterpoint  somewhat  heavy 
and  gives  a  sense  of  over-elaboration.  Therefore,  if  the  student  introduces  three  moving 
voices  at  all,  he  should  so  arrange  matters  that  some  note  characteristic  of  the  prevailing 
barmony  generally  remains  to  be  sounded  against  the  passing-notes,  as  at  (a),  (l>)  and  (<r) 
Oelow : — 
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9. — The  following  will  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  exercise  just  described  : — 
I. — CHORAL  IN  TREBLE. 
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II. — CHORAL  IN  TENOR. 
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(a)  The  use  of  the  chord  of  the  Augmented  6th.  here  (with  an  accented  passing-note  in  the 
treble)  should  be  observed.     The  student  should  carefully  analyse  the  harmonies  throughout. 


io.— It  will  be  seen  by  the  first  of  the  above  examples  that  the  Second  Species  is 
maintained  almost  throughout ;  the  only  exceptions  being  the  introduction  of  Fourth 
Species  in  bars  i  and  2,  and  the  employment  of  quavers  in  the  tenor  of  bar  2,  and  the 
alto  of  bar  3.  The  departure  from  the  crotchet  movement  is  justified  by  the  increased 
smoothness  of  the  Counterpoint. 

In  Example  2  the  Choral  (chiefly  in  minims)  is  given  to  the  tenor,  while  the  other 
parts  between  them  preserve  a  movement  in  notes  of  half  the  value.  It  will  not  escape 
notice  that  Counterpoint  based  upon  the  principle  of  Fourth  Species  occurs  more 
frequently  in  this  example  than  in  those  preceding  it  ( Vide  bars  1-2,  3,  5,  6-7,  10-11, 
13,  15,  and  16). 


ii. — The  two  following  Chorals  have  Counterpoint  of  the  Third  Species  added  to 
them  in  one  of  the  parts :  though  perhaps  hardly  so  useful  a  form  of  exercise  as  the 
preceding,  the  working  of  a  few  such  examples  will  be  distinctly  beneficial  to  the  learner. 
The  Third  Species  may  also  be  transferred  from  part  to  part,  similarly  to  the  Second 
Species  in  Sec.  9. 
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12.  —  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Florid  Counterpoint  in  the  above  illustration  takes  the 
orm   of  three  notes  against  one,  being   almost   entirely   in  Third  Species,   with  the 
>ccasional  use  of  Fourth  Species. 
The  modulations  should  be  carefully  studied,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  the  effective 
:rossing  of  the  tenor  and  alto  at  (a.)    The  chord  formed  at  this  particular  point 
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Is  the  2nd  inversion  of  a  minor  gth  and  i  ith  from  A  root. 
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At  (l>)  will  be  seen  an  instance  of  two  simultaneous  accented  passing-notes  (viz.,  the 
G  in  the  alto  and  the  Eft  in  the  bass),  taken  upon  the  ist  inversion  of  the  Dominant  7th  in 
G  minor.  The  second  note  in  the  alto  of  this  bar  is,  of  course,  a  "  changing-note," 
approached  by  the  leap  of  a  3rd  from  the  accented  passing-note  G,  and  resolving  upon 
the  harmony  note,  A. 
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The  above  needs  no  comment. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


CONTRAPUNTAL   ELABORATION   ON   THE   BASIS   OF  THE 

FIFTH  SPECIES. 

i. — As  has  been  stated  earlier  in  this  volume,  the  Counterpoint  found  in  actual 
composition  is  chiefly  formed  upon  the  idea  of  "  Combined  Fifth  Species,"  as  the  various 
parts  so  often  move  against  one  another  in  notes  of  varying  lengths. 

2. — It  will  be  well  now  for  the  student  to  attempt  some  exercises  in  which  the 
Counterpoint  shall  be  of  this  character ;  and  in  so  doing,  he  may  add  variety  to  his  work 
by  not  only  using  "  Canti  Fermi"  in  which  the  notes  are  mostly  of  the  same  length 
throughout,  but  also  others  in  which  the  movement  is  distinctly  florid. 


3. — The  harmony  may  now  be  of  a  more  elaborate  character;  in  fact,  the  only 
restriction  that  need  be  considered  in  the  choice  of  chords  is  that  of  fitness.  It 
cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  effect  produced  will  often  be  in  inverse 
proportion  to  the  complexity  of  the  harmonic  combinations. 

'    *•    .    r • ' '  ~"    \ 

, 

4. — Modulation  (chiefly  to  related  keys)  should  be  employed,  especial  care  being 
taken  that  such  changes  of  key  are  natural  and  unforced  in  their  effect. 

5. — The  following  examples  will  indicate  the  method  of  working  : — 

I. — THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  A  SEMIBREVE  C.F.  IN  BASS. 
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6. — The  above  example  does  not  require  much  comment,  as  it  contains  little  that 
will  not  readily  be  perceived.  It  will  be  observed  that  a  modulation  is  made,  in  bars  4 
and  5,  to  the  key  of  the  Dominant,  the  music  afterwards  returning  to  the  Tonic  key,  and 
transiently  suggesting  the  Sub-dominant  key  in  bar  8  The  accented  passing-notes  in  the 
Treble  at  (a)  and  (6)  should  not  escape  notice,  as  they  are  struck  against  one  of  the 
moving  parts 


II. — Two  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  A  FLORID  C.F.  IN  BASS. 
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7.— This  exercise  shews  a  florid  C.F.  in  the  bass,  to  which  an  Alto  and  a  Treble  are 
added  in  Fifth  Species.  The  modulation  to  the  relative  major  in  bars  4  and  5,  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Effects  of  imitation  (such  as  that  occurring  between  the  opening 
oars  of  the  Bass  and  Treble)  add  interest,  and  such  imitations  should  occasionally  be 


"9     ) 


introduced  by  the  student  in  his  own  exercises.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  it  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable  that  only  one  chord  should  be  used  in  each  bar  ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  harmony  should  be  changed  more  frequently,  as  the  above  example  will  shew. 
(See  particularly  bars  4  and  6,  in  which  it  is  changed  at  each  beat).  Care  should, 
however,  be  taken  to  avoid  an  exaggerated  use  of  this  otherwise  legitimate  and  effective 
source  of  interest. 


III.  —  THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  A  FLORID  C.F.  IN  ALTO. 
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8. — A  florid  C.F.  in  the  Alto  is  here  surrounded  by  three  other  florid  parts.  Beyond 
a  passing  reference  to  the  modulations  to  B  minor  and  E  minor  in  bars  3  and  5,  the 
passage  requires  no  comment. 


IV. — THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  CHORAL  IN  TREBLE. 
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9.— Here  the  C.F.  (the  "Old  looth"  tune)  is  given  to  the  Treble,  and  three  florid 
parts  are  added  beneath.  The  cadences  should  be  carefully  studied,  as  also  should 
the  modulations  throughout  the  example,  which,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  to  the  related 
keys  of  the  principal  Tonic  only. 
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VIOLIN. 


VIOLA. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


V  — Two  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  TREBLE. 

(For  String  Trio). 
Allegretto. 
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10. — In  this  instance  the  music  is  adapted  for  a  trio  of  stringed-instruments,  viz. 
Violin,  Viola  (written  for  in  the  Alto  clef)  and  Violoncello,  the  chief  melody  (or  "  Canto 
Fermo  ")  being  given  to  the  Violin,  the  Viola  and  Violoncello  adding  two  independent 
florid  parts.     The  harmonies  throughout  should  be  carefully  analysed. 

The  sounding  of  a  dissonant  interval  by  two  parts  moving  simultaneously,  as  at  (a), 
is  permissible  in  the  Free  Style  when,  as  here,  one  voice  takes  a  passing-note  by  step, 
and  the  other  moves  in  arpeggio — in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  student  must  remember,  in  writing  an  exercise  for  bowed-instruments,  that  the  lowest  possible 
notes  on  the  Violin,  Viola,  and  Violoncello  respectively,  are : — 


and    <gfz 


It  will  be  advisable  to  restrict  the  upward  compass  to  \@£=  :|  for  the  Violin,  rag B  fc  r 

~~G  **•"    ~D~~ 


the  Viola,  and  I1®—— — Ed  for  the  Violoncello. 
~A 
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VI.—  THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  ALTO. 
(For  String  Quartet). 

Andante. 


VIOLIN  I. 


VIOLIN  II. 


VIOLA. 


VIOLONCELLO. 


T      *      *    tiEi  I    *      *  *   =m 


m 


ii. — A  quartet  of  bowed-instruments  is  here  written  for,  the  "Canto  Fermo"  being 
allotted  to  the  2nd  Violin.     The  example  needs  no  detailed  comment. 


VII. — THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  TENOR. 
(For  String  Quartet.) 

Andante.  f 


VIOLIN  I. 


VIOLIN  II. 


VIOLA. 


VIOLONCELLO. 
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C.F.   mt 


cj 


rpc 


p  calando. 


r        r* 


l»  » 


^n 


JP  calando, 

\,          '. 


P  calando. 


P  calando. 


^       f    *- 


12. — Here  the  same  quartet  of  instruments  is  used,  the  "Canto  Fermo"  being  given  to 
the  Viola.  The  crossing  of  the  two  middle  voices  in  bar  6  should  be  noticed,  the 
2nd  Violin  being  written  for  below  the  Viola,  on  the  first  beat,  for  the  sake  of  a  richei 
distribution  of  the  harmony. 

The  imitation  at  (a)  should  not  escape  observation.  It  is  made  all  the  clearer  by 
reason  of  the  Viola  entering  unaccompanied. 


VIII. — -THREE  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  TREBLE. 

(For  Organ.) 
C.F. 


MANUALS. 


PEDALS. 

(Coupled  to 

Manuals.) 


13. — This  example,  also  in  four  parts,  is  arranged  for  the  Organ.  The  pedal  part,  it 
must  be  remembered,  sounds  an  Sve  lower  than  written,  and,  when  coupled  to  the 
manuals,  as  indicated  in  this  case,  is  doubled  in  the  Sve  above  (that  is  to  say,  at  the 
written  pitch). 


(      "4 


The  passage  therefore  will  sound  as  follows  :  — 


l&c. 


giving  a  rich  and  solid  foundation  to  the  harmony.      The    pedal-part   must  never  be 
taken  below  B|p=  ~      U,  sounding  |@P~        =j|. 
(Written-note.) 


VIOLIN  I. 


VIOLIN  II. 


IX.— ONE  FLORID  PART  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  TREBLE. 

(For  Two  Violins.) 
C.K.  Allegretto  seinplia. 


,J- 


Illf 


poco-a-poco.  crts. 


S^3 


^f: 


14- — An  instance  of  two-part  Counterpoint,  in  the  shape  of  a  florid  part  for  a 
2nd  Violin  added  beneath  a  melody  given  to  the  ist  Violin.  The  piece  should  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  remarks  as  to  two  and  three-part  Counterpoint  in 
Chapter  XIII. 


X. — FOUR  FLORID  PARTS  ADDED  TO  FLORID  C.F.  IN  TREBLE. 
(For  String  Quintet.) 

Andante  moderate. 
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15.  —  This  example  consists  of  a  specimen  of  writing  for  a  quintet  ot  bowed- 
instruments,  the  principal  melody,  or  "Canto  Fermo  "  being  given  to  the  ist  Violin. 
It  will  be  observed  that  large  use  is  made  of  the  figure  at  (a)  imitationally  in  the  various 
parts,  homogeneity  of  effect  being  obtained  by  this  means.  The  rhythm  of  the  whole 
passage  should  be  carefully  noted,  and  the  harmonies  analysed. 


XI.  —  FLORID  COUNTERPOINT  FOR  DOUBLE  CHOIR  (eight  parts),  ADDED  TO 
FLORID  C.F.  IN  ist  SOPRANO. 
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dim 


e  nt. 


dim. 


erit. 


dim. 


erit. 


dim. 


erit. 


1 
1 


dim. 


erit. 


r 


dim. 


e  rit. 


dim. 


e  rit. 


dim. 


ent. 


1 6. — Our  final  example  shews  a  passage  adapted  for  a  Double  Choir.  In  such 
writing,  the  music  often  assumes  an  antiphonal  or  responsive  character  (e.g.,  in  the  first 
two  bars),  and  imitational  effects,  such  as  will  be  found  throughout  the  illustration, 
usually  form  an  important  element  of  interest. 


17. — The  possibilities  of  the  class  of  writing  described  in  this  chapter  are  practically 
inexhaustible,  :md  the  student  should  work  very  many  exercises  on  this  plan.  He  will 
find  that  the  skill  and  facility  he  will  acquire  thereby  will  more  than  repay  him  for  the 
time  and  trouble  expended 


1 8.— In  the  succeeding  chapter  will  be  found  a  collection  of  extracts  from  the  works 
of  the  best  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  illustrative  of  the  various  ways  in  which 
Counterpoint  is  employed  in  actual  composition.  A  close  examination  and  study  of  these 
will  amply  reward  the  earnest  student,  as  not  only  will  he  be  able  to  discern  from  them 
the  many  uses  to  which  Counterpoint  is  put,  but  also  to  realize  its  enriching  and 
strengthening  effect  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  and  the  vital  and  essential  part  it  plays  in 
the  higher  and  nobler  forms  of  the  Art  of  Music. 


CHAPTER  XV!. 


ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE   USES   OF  COUNTERPOINT   IN 
ACTUAL   COMPOSITION. 

i  —  The  following  examples  have  been  selected  from  the  works  of  the  best  writers  of 
various  periods  and  of  different  schools  of  thought,  and  will  amply  demonstrate  the 
important  part  that  Counterpoint  plays  in  the  construction  of  the  masterpieces  with  which 
the  world  has  been  enriched  during  the  last  few  centuries. 

It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  or  advisable  to  include  extracts  from  works 
interior  to  the  time  of  Palestrina  (1528-1594),  as  their  character  is  so  often  archaic,  and 
consequently  of  but  little  practical  value  to  the  present-day  student,  except  from  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view.  What  has  been  attempted,  however,  is  the  bringing  before  his 
notice  some  typical  instances  of  contrapuntal  writing  that  may  stand  him  in  good  stead 
in  his  own  endeavours  in  composition,  by  shewing  him  the  many  artistic  forms  that 
Counterpoint  may  take  in  the  hands  of  an  accomplished  composer,  and  the  various 
objects  it  achieves.  These  may  be  categorically  described  as  follows  : — 

(i.)  The  addition  of  a  more  rapidly  moving  part  to  a  simple  theme,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  zest  and  interest  to  it.     (Examples  I.-IV.) 

(ii.)  Independence  of  melodic  movement  in  dealing  with  (a)  simple,  and  (6} 
florid  vocal  or  instrumental  parts,  resulting  often  in  imitative  writing.  (Examples 
V.-XVII.) 

(iii.)  The  addition  of  an  entirely  new  theme  to  one  already  heard.  (Examples 
XVIII.-XX.) 

(iv.)  The  combination  f  themes  of  differing  characters,  previously  heard 
separately.  (Examples  XXI.-XXII.) 

(v.)  Invertible  part-writing — generally  described  as  Double  Counterpoint. 
(Examples.  XXIII.-XXV.) 

(vi.)  The  artistic  elaboration  of  Chorals.     (Example  XXVI.) 


IL     Largo.            
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EXAMPLE  I. 
CORELLI  —  Sonata  in  E  minor  for  Violin. 
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Here  will  be  seen  an  instance  of  a  florid  bass  (in  quavers),  written  against  a  simple 
mulody  for  the  violin.     No  comment  is  necessary,  as  the  passage  will  speak  for  itself. 


EXAMPLE  II. 
MENDELSSOHN— Prelude  and  Fugue  in  E  minor. 


Con  forta. 


The  above  extract,  taken  from  the  concluding  portion  of  Mendelssohn  s  great 
Pianoforte  Fugue  in  E  minor,  is  a  particularly  fine  example  of  a  Counterpoint  chiefly  in 
Third  Species,  placed  below  a  Choral.  The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  but  it  will  repay  the  closest  examination  in  its  entirety. 


EXAMPLE  III. 


MENDELSSOHN — 42nd  Psalm. 


0  4/M 

For 


Allegro  assai. 


I  had        gone  forth  most  glad  -  ly         with 

J=L-^- 


the  peo  -  pie 


5        -i 


Another  example  of  Mendelssohn's  particularly  fluent  and  happy  contrapuntal 
facility.  Anyone  knowing  the  beautiful  Psalm  from  which  the  quotation  is  made,  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  the  wonderfully  animated  effect  of  the  Counterpoint. 


ist  VIOLINS, 

FLUTES  & 

CLARINETS. 


2nd  VIOLINS, 

VIOLAS  & 

OBOES. 

'CELLOS, 
DOUBLE- BASSES, 

HASSOONS,  & 
MASS  TROMBONE. 


Andante  con  molo. 

!A; 


EXAMPLE  IV. 

SCHUBERT  —  "  Unfinished  "  Sympnony. 

-~^ 


n  &o_ 


Here  will  be  seen  a  bass  melody  (part  of  the  second  subject  of  the  slow  movement 
of  Schubert's  lovely  Symphony  in  B  minor),  enriched  by  two  simultaneous  Counterpoints, 
one  in  Fourth  Species  in  the  highest  part,  and  one  in  Third  Species  in  the  middle 
part. 


EXAMPLE  V. 


Andante  sostenuio 


MENDELSSOHN — Elijah. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 
(Svc  lower.) 


BASS. 
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O     -      pen     the     hea     -    vens,  and      send         us        re  -    lief: 

A  particularly  happy  illustration  of  "  note-against-note  "  Counterpoint.  The 
distribution  of  the  Alto  and  Tenor  parts  should  be  most  carefully  noticed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  these  voices  cross  one  another  at  the  second  half  of  the  second  beat  in  bar  i, 
the  Tenor  being  written  above  the  Alto  until  the  second  half  of  the  first  beat  in  bar  2,  at 
which  point  the  parts  resume  their  normal  positions.  This  crossing  of  the  parts  shews 
Mendelssohn's  keen  sense  of  colour  and  effect,  the  rich  low  notes  of  the  Alto  voice  in  the 
first  bar,  and  the  fine  sweep  up  the  octave  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  bar 
contrasting  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  telling  upper  register  of  the  Tenor  voice.  It 
would  have  been  possible  to  so  dispose  the  parts  that  no  crossing  should  have  resulted 
thus  :  — 


and,  i«  the  Pianoforte,  much  the  same  effect  would  have  been  produced ;  but  it  will  not 
require  more  than  a  moment's  thought  to  reveal  the  fact  that,  if  sung  by  voices,  a  vtri 
great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  music  would  be  entirely  lost,  for,  not  only  would  the 
richness  due  to  the  employment  of  special  registers  of  the  Alto  and  Tenor  voices 
disappear,  but  the  melodic  outline  would,  in  each  case,  be  stultified  and  almost 
ruined. 


EXAMPLE  VI. 

J.  S.  BACH — Two-part  Invention  in  F  mi-noi 


An  example  of  two-part  writing  of  an  exceptionally  flowing  and  complete 
character.  The  absolutely  independent  movement  of  the  two  voices  should  not  escape 
observation. 


Andante  con  molo. 


EXAMPLE  VII. 

J.  S.  BACH — Three-part  Invention  in  B  flat. 


Til 
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EXAMPLE  VIII. 

J    G.  ALBRECHTSBERGER — Trio  in  B  flat. 


Andante  moderate. 


The  two  above  examples  of  florid  three-part  writing  will  repay  detailed  examination. 
Other  passages  illustrative  of  two  and  three-part  Counterpoint  will  be  found  in  abundance 
in  the  many  "  Inventions  "  of  Bach,  and  in  his  Preludes  and  Fugues. 


EXAMPLE  IX. 


HANDEL  —  "  Messiah." 


A  tempo  ordinano. 
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Independent  writing  for  four  voices  is  shewn  in  tne  above  extract. 


EXAMPLE  X. 


Allegro  assai. 

P    " 


BEETHOVEN — Symphony  No.  9. 


VIOLIN  I. 


VIOLIN  II. 


VIOLA  & 
VIOLONCELLO. 


DOUBLE-BASS. 
(Sve  lower. ) 


An  orchestral  string-quartet  is  here  written  for  by  Beethoven,  the  somewhat  unusual 
plan  being  adopted  of  separating  the  'Cellos  from  the  Double-Basses— in  order  to  strengthen 
the  Viola-part— with  the  result  that  the  Bass,  which  sounds  an  Sve  lower  than  written,  is 


for  the  most  part  at  some  considerable  distance  from  the  part  next  above  it.  The 
frequent  crossing  of  the  two  middle  voices  should  be  noticed,  as  the  melodic  flow  is  by 
this  means  considerably  helped. 


EXAMPLE  XI. 


SOPRANO. 


ALTO. 


TENOR. 

(8ve  lower.) 
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Allegro  molto. 
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Close  imitational  writing  is  illustrated  by  this  example,  the  phrase  started  by  the 
Soprano  voice  being  taken  up  in  turn  by  the  Alto,  Tenor,  and  Bass,  at  the  distance  of  a 
half-bar  in  each  case— giving  to  the  passage  an  effect  of  extraordinary  stress  and 
intensity  


EXAMPLE  XII. 


ist  SOPRANO 


NO.   I 


AlUyro  vivace. 


MENDELSSOHN — St.  Paul. 


2nd  SOPRANO 


AI.TO. 


TENOR. 
(8ve  lower. ) 


BASS. 


ORCHESTRA. 


Now    are    made       man     -      i  -  fest     .     .  Thy  glo  -  rious       law  and 


Iie  '  .fore     •     •  Thee, 


shall  wor  -  ship   Thy       Name. 


Now   are    made       man      -     i-fest 


Be  -  fore  Thee,       and  shall 


/  Violins. 
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r£ri>  —  F 

—n  —    2  1 

•   i       -i       m   •       *   '       *-r      - 
—  J  *—                   [,  1  

judg 

L  1 
ments, 

—  •  —                                            -  - 

Now       are      made          man       •       i  -  fest  .  . 

_*  P  f  f  =  f—f  1 

-w-^  J  k*  — 

_l  fc_l  

=E  —  F  —  i  h  —  .  ...   !x-.i  —  1 

Now     are 

made          man 

i 

-  fest, 

^— 

.    .    .          are      made          man       •       i  -  fest  .  . 

I           1 

:—  n  -.  

C)  "       *              iF    F 

•  im     J    m   ,• 

—  o  ^  f^  '  '  

man       -       i 

-  fest     .    . 

«—  /  v«  — 
Thy  glo  -    rious 

law                  and             ju(5g 

r    <J 
Thy  glo 

•    rious 

law, 

-1  
Thy 

law,                                  Now       are      made 

/%•")  .   ^ 

•          1 

~                                    m 

m 

\                         ' 

Thy 

-ffj>      «'      1      1      1    J      1 

eri 

ime. 

F=F 

3 

Now       are       made 

&     J        ' 

1  < 

_l  

1  

—  f3"" 

|                                                    |          _j 

~fr      tV 

i  
=PfC5 

i  —  f 

'-r— 

-; 

1 

1 

J-           i  i  J 

—  — 

"~V  —  *  —  p  1  —  o  n 

•r.  .  . 

^    U 
Thy  glo 

-  rious 

law 

glo  -  rious           law. 

J?  L  '       1* 

tfv^  —  ? 

-^    *    >    .' 

—  f**  F  

2r—            r    LJ  —  L—  — 
.     .     .     .  Thy  glo  -    rious 

law. 

=F 

.   .. 

-    n 

—  » 

'  ^~ 
glo  - 

» 

rious 

law. 

r.       r    -z  —  n 

l—t 

1  H1 

man       •       i 
-•-    .           • 

-  fest    .     . 

•-  -•-             -t 

t  —  |  L 

Thy  glo  -  rious 

i         '                 i      H  &c. 

law            and            judg      -     ments. 

T        -     =3  II 

ma 

n       -       i 

-  t 

:st     . 

.    .  Thy  glo 
•    • 

^E 
•  rious 

»  — 

J  —  -  _J_,  II 

law,                               For 

lny  h    T   '  T'f        M 

W^     U  

—  *  —  '  —  h 

—  1  — 

, 

^^•^  —  T'  \  TT  U 
°  —  ^  u 

• 

i 

> 

^f- 

1  —  g_=  -ii 

An   instance  of  independent  florid  vocal  Counterpoint,   in  five  parts.     As  in  the 
previous  extract,  imitation — though   not  of  so  close  a  character — forms   an  important 
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feature.     It  should  not  escape  observation  that  the  figure  given  to  the  Violins  practically 
adds  a  sixth  part  to  the  Counterpoint. 


EXAMPLE  XIII 

PALESTRINA— Missa  Papae  Marcdh. 


SOPRANO  I. 


SOPRANO  II. 


CONTRALTO  I. 


CONTRALTO  II. 
&  TENOR. 
(8ve  lower.) 


BASS  I. 


BASS  II. 


men,  A 


i 


i 


i 


$  ...    «i  i " 


^ 
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I 


men. 

A 


m 


men. 
A 


^3= 


men, 


men. 
A 


1 


* 


A-----------  ...    men. 

This  "  Amen,"  forming  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Credo  "  of  Palestrina's  great  Mass,  is 
interesting,  not  only  as  a  beautiful  illustration  of  six-part  vocal  Counterpoint,  but  also  as  a 
specimen  of  the  "  Strict "  Style,  in  its  purest  and  loftiest  form. 

Compare  the  imitation  in  this  extract  with  that  in  Example  XI. 


IST  SOPRANO 
IST  ALTO. 

IST  TENOR. 

(8vc  lower.) 

IST  BASS. 
2ND  SOPRANO. 

2ND  ALTO. 

2ND  TENOR. 
(&vt  lower.) 

2ND   BASS. 


ACCOMPANIMENT. 


EXAMPLE  XIV. 

tempo  ziusto. 


n     ^ 

'    L? 


thro 


wil  -  der-  ness, 


HANDKL — Israel  in  Egypt. 

m 


He 


t-tfi/  4- 


As 

E£ 


thro' 


£=*=£=£ 


wil  -  der  -  ness,  He 


As 


£T     Vf        0m  ^^ 

^^^^3E$^E1 

thro'  a        wil-der-ness,  He 


deep, 


He 


led 


them 


wil  -  der  -ness, 


He         led         them 


• 


As 


He 


led         them 


at 


thro' 


wil-der-ness, 


He 


deep, 


He 
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P        f*      *      r             r  '  T^F 

led      them     thro'       the      deep,           as 

thro'     a       wil   -   der-ness. 

led     them    thro'      the     deep,          as 

thro'      a       wil   -    der-ness 

m  —  «  —  ~  n 

led     them    thro"      the     deep,          as 

thro'      a      wil  -   der-ness. 

r.  ef.  .  r^^H 

thro'                  the                  deep,          as 

—  E  X  •     g    i            ^  II 
thro'      a        wil   -   der-ness. 

—•-  —  T  —  •-^—l—*  —  r      H 

thro'                  the                  deep,           as 

—  f  —  \f  —  f  #^  '  H 

thro'      a       wil   -   der-ness.                         ^ 

h     ^  H  ?S     '         "  —  H 

«/                    -f-                                                          -9-  ' 

thro'                  the                  deep,           as 

V   L  •?                                               *  J|  

thro'      a       wil  -  der  -  ness. 

f-^  h  r*  —  .      r     II 

led      them     thro'      the      deep,           as 

_•  —  ?_n«  —  f  —  ;  c  —  1| 

thro"      a       wil  -  der  -  ness, 

-    *     *     .  —  =H«  P  —  H 

thro'                the                 deep,          as 

\f        I      •             I                           II 

J  '——  —  /  ^  — 

thro'      a       wil       der-ness, 

f=5=f=ts==s=§=^  —  n 

•       r        r    i         '* 

—  *  p  11  F  •  J    S  C  —  J| 

-T  &•  r*  1  

fftvf  —  *r-  1  »>r 

F"  —  i  —  /"""i    '  i  p  —  H 

"*^P  [>  —  hfc-  'if  ^—  |w  — 

1    J     J    '  —  r-J  c  —  H 

A  fine  instance  of  seven-part  vocal  writing  that  needs  no  comment  beyond  a 
passing  reference  to  the  somewhat  curious  manner  in  which  Handel  doubles  the 
Leading-note  in  bars  2  and  3.  Although  the  chorus  from  which  the  extract  is  made  is 
apparently  written  for  two  choirs  of  four  parts  each,  the  two  Basses  sing  in  unison 
throughout ;  consequently  the  music  is  never  in  more  than  seven  independent  parts. 


EXAMPLE  XV. 


J.  S.  BACH— St.  Matthew  Passion. 


-9  *  p.  fB—  r  x  

(BE  —  3  —  ^  —  I  —  -^  3  —  •  —  e  —  -1  — 

O           tell              us,                           O           tell           us, 

ist  TENOR. 

1(0  l/      ~            J          -            J            ~           J  r        •            ' 

-'                         •                        *                        •                     »  -  ••  - 

O          tell             us,                          O           tell           us, 

(Sve  lower.  ) 

teaa  —  3  £  c_  \f  3  *  £^  k  

O          tell             us,                          O           tell           us, 

fry    V  i?  *^"  "£"  Is-  1 

O           tell              us,                           O           tell           us, 

-^i  S  i  -  —  f  —         N  .  |j*  1 

|vi)   *-'        '                                              *              r            *              '            * 
O             tell          us,                        O 

0                                                   s            ^                             'V 

Fm   1  /        1                              3              m              m              p            1            W 

- 

O             tell           us,                          O 

2nd  TENOR. 

\f                                                              P               ^           it                                           i 

rh    '  '                                                             r                 /           T 

O             tell           us,                          O 

2nd  BASS. 

^M-5  —  P  H  •  —  ^  *J  ^  ^  — 

5_!  1  1  f«  1  ^  

O             tell           us,                          O 

j 

ACCOMPANIMENT.  ^ 

| 

1        -4.      ,4-         I               -      -j- 

|^T—  j  —  g=g  —  j  —  j  —  ;=;•      1    | 

"i~                                 ~i~         *S:                              •«: 

tell 


tell         ....       us,  O          tell 


.       us,  O 


tell 


us, 


O          tell 


us, 


E3E 


- -& 


tell 


us, 


O  tell 


us, 


O 


'"*•••  L'    ^M^^faSzT? -^rrr 


us,     O    tell   us,  O    tell     us,  O   tell  us,  O     tell  us,  Thou  Christ, 


us,      O    tell  us,  O    tell    us, 


O   tell   us,  O     tell  us,  Thou  Christ, 


us,     O     tell  us,  O     tell    us,  O   tell  us,  O    tell  us,  Thou  Christ, 


gffg^Pj 


tell  us,  Thou 


&C 


t         I      \— 1- 

4*    *   1   •= 


tell    us,  O    tell    us,  O       tell    us,  O    tell  us,  O  tell  us,  Thou 


£ 


r/_ 


tell    us,  O    tell    us,  O       tell    us,          O    tell  us,  O  tell  us,  Thou 


r   if* 


:./ 


tell    us,  O    tell    us,  O       tell    us,          O    tell  us,  O  tell   us,  Thou 


This  wonderful  passage,  taken  from  a  work  that  is  full  of  wonders,  shows  an  eight- 
part  chorus,  ia  which  the  writing  is  of  tho  most  independent  character,  accompanied  by  a 
more  or  less  free  part  for  the  orchestra,  the  whole  exhibiting  in  a  marked  degree  Bach's 
•narvellous  power  of  dealing  with  complex  contrapuntal  effects. 

The  sense  of  tumult  produced  by  the  many  voices,  as  they  angrily  and  tauntingly 
exclaim  :  "  Tell  us,  thou  Christ,  who  now  smote  Thee  ?  "  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  heard  the  sublime  composition  from  which  the  extract  is  made. 


The  student  should  examine  every  detail  of  the  passage  with  the  closest  attention. 
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KXAMPLE  XVI 


WAGNER—"  Die  Walkiire." 


IlKLMWIGC. 


ORTLIWDB. 


GERHILDK. 


WALTRAUTK. 


SIBORUNE. 


ROSSWBISSE. 


GRIMGERDE. 


SCHWERTLKITE. 


griev 


ORCHESTRA.    •< 


griev 


griev 


grace  ! 


ous  dis      -    grace ! 


Grim 


Grim 


O 


deal 


not,          thou  grim 


dis 


^ 


Ah 


ous  dis 


not,          thou 


fa      -      ther, 


grace, 


grim 


heart  -  ed     God  ! 


Grim 


heart  -  ed          God  ! 


deal 


heart  -  ed     God  ! 


deal 


not      ais    - 


deal  not     this       griev    -    ous     dis     •    grace  ! 


deal 


I 


•    grace ! 


Grim 


fa  -  ther,       deal          not      to 


S      S 


fa  -  ther,      deal         not,     ah  deal    . 


not     this 


9  f- 


fa  -  ther,     deal not,     oh          deal        not      to 


deal 


not,     ah  deal          not      to       her 


<T 


a-rrrrr 
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deai     . 


not     to          ner 


this      griev 


not    dis  •  grace, 


grim 


fa  -  ther, 


grace. 


Grim 


fa  -  ther,  oh 


B=s 


not    dis  -  grace, 


grim    fa  -  ther,  deal    not    this    dis 


this        griev    -    ous    dis    -    grace ! 


Oh 


griev    -    ous    dis  -  grace 


to     her  ! 


ner, 


Such    a  griev    -    ous    dis  - 


grace, 


such      a        griev    -     ous     dis    -    grace, 


deal         not    this 


ff 


/- 

>  —  [~ 

3  f 

'  ^  ? 

—^  »K  N,  _  ;  £}*  Jj 

1 
tv 

t 

^          i       i  
is    dis  -  grace  ! 

==£=£=£= 

as      her      sis         •          ters 

1  r  ^T  p    r  iv/           ^[i 

jp'k  

tv 

•—  •  - 
3—  —  »  — 

~-x 

'  —  *—  f 

O      deal   thou 

deal         not      dis  -  grace  ! 

<jj?i?  V  —  =  —  =  ~   ^>!*  —  ^  —  ^— 

as       her      sis         -          ters 

-     grace 

I 

O     deal     thou 

deal         not     dis  -  grace  ! 

_g  .       ....        ...... 
7t-k  a  •  —  br:  m  ' 

^  .      h- 

as      her      sis         -         ters 

f 

I 

j    ~ 

—  s  — 

'     V    \     V  — 

O    deal    thou 

not          this    dis  -  grace  ! 

| 

Jl 

/- 
t 

Such     a 

dis  -  grace  ! 

H-         -+       -9-     •                  §* 
TT       -*- 

as      her      sis          -         ters 

—  r"~T  v  —  ^  H 

fe  "      J^1  '  "— 
ix1           • 

•    grace  ! 

-*  —  ^  * 

O     deal  thou 

-j=-J  —  ^-»  II 
^                   j 

not          this     dis   •   grace  !       .... 

L                                                           -•->-' 

/ 

h 

/» 

i  —  bf^ 

'/ 

J?         HB 

3= 

>—J 

—4—  -.—4  — 

JS 

V 

^J    .  *  —  •  —  :  !  J-^ll 

&c. 


These  extraordinary  bars,  taken  from  the  scene  in  the  Third  Act  of  Wagner's  "  Die 
VValkiire,"  in  which  the  Valkyries  are  all  pleading  with  Wotan  on  behalf  of  their  sister, 
Briinnhilde,  afford  an  illustration  of  eight-part  Counterpoint  for  female  voices  (Sopranos 
and  Altos). 

The  continuous  crossing  and  re-crossing  of  the  parts,  particularly  the  three  highest, 
adds  great  intensity  to  the  passionate  appeal  of  the  warlike  maidens. 

This  example  is  a  striking  instance  of  Wagner's  remarkable  contrapuntal  skill 


EXAMPLE  XVII. 


VERDI — Falstafif. 


ALICE. 


QUICKLY. 


FENTON. 
(Svc  Imotr. ) 


FAI.STAFF. 


Allegro  brioso. 


ANNE. 


INEZ. 


DR.  CAIUS. 
(Sve  lower. ) 


FORD. 


BARDOLPH. 
(tietlowtr.) 


I'lSTOl. 


jol   -  ly. 


'ol   •  ly. 


_f       ^.      rj 


1 


jol   -  ly.          Rea 


dy 


" 


jol-ly.  And  laughs  up  -on  slight    pro     -     vo     -      -    ca     -     tion,  laughs  ..    up-on 


Test  -ing    is  man's      vo 


Jest  -ing    is  man's      vo     -     ca-tion,    man's  vo   -   ca    '- 


J«t 


ing,  jest -ing   is  man's      vo     -     - 


Jest- ing     is  man's  vo-ca        tion,     . 


man  s    vo-ca 
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-jf—=  r.  r  r  r-*^-*^-^ 

J-*—          —  =— 

JH  'U'  \f  p  ^  J  *  *  / 

Rea-dy    to  laugh  up  -  on  slight  pro-vo 

-4^  1  II 

ca      •     tion, 
.'•"'.-..•.-.                               _  •  ',  f.  . 

—  '                  ^—     •*  .        -•  "%        11 

i              r                    £_•  H«         i  ^  II 

CdJ                    N        J     •                 m     *  " 

j-    P  ^r     *  i     1 

jJZ                                 J     ••      *               «      • 

!              1                      '     ^    Lr    r    1          " 

«y                   # 

Rea-dy    to  laugh  up  -  on  slight  pro-vo  • 

r     i,  '  •• 
ca      •     tion,      .       .       .  pro-vo  -ca     -     - 

ti»  —  H«  ^  *  r  —  "i*  —  n 

§-U  1  :  1 

tW=     |*      £      *      *     f       t      1 

££       j-            |*                              _!             / 

^  H 

3^     5J^ 

f  yr  —          —  PK~d~i  —  1*  —  1  — 

It 

W  —  *  —  m  —  •  —  *  —  *  —  J  —  •  f  
•    ca    -    tion    man's  vo  -  ca     -     -     tion, 

ii 

•    tion. 

^  3   ^ 

p      p       •     ^                 ^^ 

fk;  ~  :  

-=  k   E   >   J  •  h 

3 

-ft*H  —  ^  —        —  ^  —  ^  —  **  —  M  — 

J  •  II 

Jest-ing    is  man's            vo 

Jest-ing    is  man's                 vo 
Jr.          .  .  fc       f-f                                  JL     .  .. 

ca-tion,  man's                   vo      -     ca     -     - 

w=*^^r=r=—  —  R 

&   V    '   ^  Ir  

ca  -  tion.    Wise                                       is 

5  —  v^j  v  i  1  —  n 

he               who       is    jol 

Here  the  quickly-moving  vocal  parts,  strikingly  independent  in  their  character, 
impart  a  decidedly  exhilarating  tone  to  the  music.  The  passage  is  taken  from  the  fugue 
at  the  conclusion  of  Verdi's  latest  opera 


The  whole  of  this  '•  Finale  "  is  a  masterpiece  of  florid  writing,  shewing  how  the 
highest  learning  and  erudition  are  not,  in  the  hands  of  a  true  artist,  incompatible  with  a 
light  and  vivacious  fancy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  the  greatest  possible  value  in 
heightening  the  effect  of  situations  such  as  his  where  sparkling  animation  and  humour 
are  the  chief  characteristics. 


AlUgro  motto  vivace. 
Violin  Solo.    . 


EXAMPLE  XVIII. 

MENDELSSOHN — Violin  Concerto. 


The  above  well-known  fragment  of  the  last  movement  of  Mendelssohn's  Violin 
Zoncerto  illustrates  another  use  of  Counterpoint,  viz.,  that  of  adding  a  counter-theme  of 
distinct  character  to  another  that  has  already  been  heard.  This  device  is  particularly 
useful  in  imparting  interest  to  the  return  of  a  principal  subject,  especially  in  a  movement 
of  any  considerable  length.  The  example  quoted  above  shews  an  exceptionally  happy 
use  of  this  effect,  the  "  cantabile  "  nature  of  the  counter-theme  in  the  'Cellos  and  Horn 
contrasting  admirably  with  the  brilliant  first  subject  in  the  Solo  Violin.  In  the  score  there 
are  some  important  parts  for  the  Wood-Wind  accompanying  the  Solo  instrument,  but 
these  have  been  omitted  to  save  space,  as  their  inclusion  was  not  necessary  to  the  present 
purpose. 


Andante. 


EXAMPLE  XIX. 

DVORAK—"  New  World  "  Symphony. 


FLUTES  & 
OBOES. 


CLARINETS. 


VIOLIN  I. 


VIOLIN  II. 


VIOI.A. 


r_£|4i    d                     ^J-           J'            xj     J     j       j     J     V     J       1 

IrVf  '                   —  ^n^ 

-rn  i  ITT'    1  1  i  1  1  1  1. 

I^^^^p3^^ 

/U      4   T      i-  ~*~~m~~               """*    *    ~~* 

j  j  j  r. 

IL      JL                                                                                                                                                                                                                         1^ 

~^           T  11          ^^  

In  this  passage,  taken  from  the  beautiful  slow-movement  of  Dvorak's  "  New  World  " 
Symphony,  the  ist  Violins  have  a  subject  in  Cf  minor,  which  has  already  appeared 
earlier  in  the  movement  in  the  Flute  and  Oboe  with  merely  a  "tremolo "accompaniment 
in  the  "  strings."  Here,  on  its  return,  its  effect  is  much  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  a 
new  theme,  of  almost  equal  charm,  in  the  Flute  and  Oboe,  while  the  Clarinet  contributes 
a  second  new  feature  in  the  shape  of  an  arpeggio-accompaniment. 


WOOD-WIND. 


VIOLONCELLOS. 


DOUBLE-BASSES. 
(Sve  lower.) 


EXAMPLE  XX. 

TSCHAIKOWSKY — "  Pathetic  "  Symphony. 

Allegro  con  grazia.       3  _,.        Jt  -&-  • 

"   '   -f-f" T      ,    F •£ ' 


- 


/   TT     r- 


Here  the.  counter-theme  is  given  to  the  'Cellos,  the  principal  subject  appearing  in  the 
Wood-wind.  Other  supporting  parts— of  no  melodic  importance— are  not  included  in 
this  illustration,  owing  to  exigencies  of  space 


LUCIFER. 


CHORUS 
(Tenor  &  Bass). 


ORCHESTRA. 


$H3t 


EXAMPLE  XXI. 


SULLIVAN—  Golden  Legend. 


First  I  must  act  to  my  heart's  content   This 


Cu    -   jus  fa     -     her 


M 


auc      -      tor 


Brass. 


*—* 


•  —  • 


(     'S3 


mum  •  me  -  ry      and         this   mer     -.    ri     merit,    And         drive      this     mot   -    ley 


'lu 


Cu      -       jus 


12j    L. 


flockofsheep         Into  the  field  where  drink  and  sleep    the  jolly  old  friars  of     Be  -  nevent 


y  — 


por  -  tae  lig    -    num          cm 


cu  -  jus 


&C. 


Yet  .another  use  of  Counterpoint  is  shewn  here,  viz.,  the  combination  of  contrasted 
themes  which  have  generally  been  used  separately  at  an  earlier  period  of  a 
composition.  Three  subjects  could  not  well  be  more  dissimilar  in  character  than  the 
almost  rollicking  theme  given  to  the  "  brass,"  the  taunting  music  of  Lucifer,  and  the  chant 
of  the  pilgrims,  yet  their  union  is  effected  with  apparent  ease  by  a  master  of  contrapuntal 
resource. 
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KXAMl'LK  XXII 


MOZART — "  Jupiter  "  Symphony. 
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This  consummate  piece  of  contrapuntal  writing  illustrates  the  combination  of  five 
distinct  subjects,  all  of  which  have  been  heard  separately  earlier  in  the  movement.  For 
the  purpose  of  examination  they  have  been  marked  with  the  letters  (a),  (b),  (c),  (rf),  and 
(e),  where  the  combination  first  takes  place,  this  being  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
before  being  brought  together  to  form  the  veritable  "  tour  de  force  "  here  quoted 
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EXAMPLE  XXIII. 
J.  S.  BACH—"  Wohltemperirtes  Clavier,"  Fugue  No.  2 
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In  this  passage  the  Counterpoint  is  invertible  ;  in  other  words,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  two  forms  (a)  and  (b),  what  was  in  the  first  instance  an  upper  part  is  equally 
available  and  effective  as  a  lower  part,  and  vice  versd. 


Such  Counterpoint  is  called  "Double  Counterpoint,"*  and  is  of  invaluable  importance 
in  fugal  writing,  besides  being  a  source  of  interest  in  freer  composition. 


EXAMPLE   XXIV. 

BEETHOVEN— Pianoforte  Sonata  in  D,  Op.  28. 
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fc=          '  i  for  •  .L. 
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A  similar  instance  of  Double  Counterpoint. 


•It  was  Ihc  Author's  intention  U>  have  included  a  Chanter  on  Dntihlc  Pn,,,       ^-  .  • 
»,,,k.  but  ihe  imp^iLilily  ol  s.n  c.ssiullv  irraiinP  M.ch  .^  „  L™  nt   ^Uer  in     h  ^       '",    ''  ""T" 
would  have  Uvn  „„  „;  ;,lumi,,, '  ,lle  iclcan         7^^ Towever   ^  <     **"*? 

„«,  ..^ctht-r  some-  thou,;!^  on  ihh  subjc-ct,  tu  forn,  u  separate  vo  ume          *"****'•  at  some  fulure  '""e  to 
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EXAMPLE  XXV. 


BRAHMS — Symphony  in  C  minor. 
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A  very  powerful  example  of  Double  Counterpoint.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  two 
themes  running  side  by  side  in  the  first  eight  bars  become,  at  the  ninth  bar,  inverted, 
imparting  much  vigour  and  strength  to  the  music. 
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Moderato. 
CHORAL 
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EXAMPLE  XXVI. 

J.  S.  BACH— Cantata,  "Wachet  atif." 
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The  elaboration  of  the  "  Choral  "  has  always  possessed  an  attraction  for  composers, 
[jarticukrly  those  of  German  origin  and  training,  and  of  all  those  who  have  attempted 
this  form  of  art-work,  none  has  shewn  such  wonderful  ingenuity  and  mastery  of  resource 
as  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  an  extract  from  whose  cantata  "  Wachet  auf  "  is  here  presented 
to  the  student's  notice.  The  Choral  is  given  to  the  Soprano,  the  lower  voices  and  the 
Orchestra  (of  which  the  Bass  only  is  here  quoted)  supplying  the  contrapuntal  elaboration. 
The  works  of  Bach  abound  in  such  examples,  a  superb  instance  being  found  in  the 
first  chorus  in  the  "  Passion  according  to  St.  Matthew,"  where  a  Choral  in  the  Soprano  is 
surrounded  by  the  most  marvellously  beautiful  writing  for  a  Double  Choir  (eight  parts). 
Very  successful  treatment  of  the  Choral  as  the  basis  of  contrapuntal  movements  will 
also  be  found  in  Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise,"  and  "  St.  Paul,"  and  in  his 
"  Reformation  "  Symphony 

In  conclusion,  the  student  should  remember,  in  examining  the  examples  in  this 
chapter,  that  while  no  amount  of  technical  training  can  of  itself  produce  beautiful  musica! 
ideas,  it  is  just  as  true  that  the  power  of  making  the  most  of  their  inherent  possibilities. 
and  of  developing  them  tviih  ease  and  mastery,  comes  oniy  as  '.he  result  of  much  patient 
study  at  the  "  technique  "  of  the  Art,  without  which  the  efforts  of  even  the  most  gifted 
writers  fail  in  their  effect.  Let  him  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  greatest  composers 
have  ever  been  the  most  assiduous  students,  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  so,  their  works, 
even  if  produced  at  all,  would  never  have  assumed  the  form  and  character  we  all  now 
admire  and  love. 


NOTR. — The  thanks  of  the  Author  are  due  to  Messrs.  Novello,  Forberg,  Simrock,  Ricorcii,  and  Schott, 
(or  permission  to  include  extracts  from  their  copyright  scores. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  "CANTI   FERMI,"  UPON  WHICH  VARIOUS  KINDS 
OF  COUNTERPOINT  MAY  BE  CONSTRUCTED.* 

I.— ORDINARY  "CANTI"  FOR  COUNTERPOINT  OF  FROM  Two  TO  EIGHT 
PARTS  (Strict  or  Free). 

N.B.— These  "Canti"  are  given  here  in  the  Alto  Clef  only,  but  they  may  all  be  transposed  into  other 
voices  in  the  manner  described  in  Chapter  Vlf.,  Sec.  9.  They  are  here  written  in  duple  (or  quadruple) 
time  ;  by  placing  a  dot  after  each  note,  they  may  be  readily  adapted  for  exercises  with  three  or  six  notes 
against  one.  The  student  should  endeavour  to  write  "  Canti "  of  his  own  upon  the  plan  of  those  here 
given. 

The  dash  indicates  the  first  rhythmical  accent  of  the  "Canto."  (See  Chapter  //.,  Sec.  15,  foot-note 
to  Example  I.). 
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'  Space  forbids  the  inclusion  of  more  than  a  limited  number  of  exercises  for  contrapuntal  treatment 
The  student  who  desires  further  material  upon  which  to  work  is  referred  to  Dr.  E.  Trout's  "Additional 
Exercises  to  Counterpoint"  (Augener  &  Co.),  and  to  Mr.  F.  Corder's  "Exercises  in  Harmnnv  ami 
Composition"  (Koisyth  Bros.),  both  excellent  little  books. 
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20. 
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II  -.-"CAXTI  FKRMI''  CONTAINING  MODULATION  TO  RELATED  KEYS—  FOR 
COUNTERPOINT  OF  FREE  STYLE. 

N.B.—  The  modulation  is  often  indicated  by  the  accidentals  in  the   "Canto,"  hut  changes  of  key  may 
!>e  sometimes  advantageously  made  elsewhere. 
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III.— CHORALS  AND  HYMN-TUNES  FOR  CONTRAPUNTAL  ELABORATION. 
(Chapters  XIV.  and  XV.} 

N  B.-T!,oSC  Chorals  are  here  given  io  the  TreW» ;   they  should.  how»v;r.  be  transposed  -'nto 
M.ft  voices. 
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IV.— FLORID  SunjEcrs  FOR  CONTRAPUNTAL  ELABORATION  ON  THE  BASIS  OF 
"COMBINED  FIFTH  SPECIES."    (Chapter  XV.} 
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NOTE.  — The  above  six  subjects  may  be  transposed  for  other  voices. 


Melody  for  Violin,  below  which  may  be  added  one,  two,  three,  or  four  string-parts. 
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Melody  for  Viola,  to  which  parts  are  to  be  added  for  two  Violins  and  a  V.oWella 
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Melody  for  Violin,  to  whicii  are  to  be  added  a  Viola  part  entirely  in  semiquavers. 
and  a  free  part  for  Violoncello 
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I'irt  for  Vic'encello,  to  which  are  to  be  added  parts  for  two  Violins  and  Viola, 
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Melody  for  Organ,  to  which  three  parts  are  to  be  added  (two  for  Manuals,  and  one 
for  Pedals). 
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Melody  for  Violin,  to  which  parts  for  2nd  Violin,  two  Violas  and  Violoncello  are 
to  be  added. 
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physical  facts,  which  have  been  verified  by  Sir  Alfred  Fripp,  the  eminent  surgeon.  There  are 
chapters  on  : — 

Production  of  tone.  Part   playing. 

Varieties  of  touch.  Tempo  rubato. 

Expression  and  phrasing.  Passage  playing. 

The  study  of  a  sonata,  &c.,  &c. 


DICTIONARY    OF     MUSICAL    TERMS. 

Complete  in  Two  Parts,  price  3/6  net  (limp  cloth). 

By    ARTHUR    J.    GREENISH 

(Professor  of  Harmony  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London). 

This  Dictionary,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  useful  to  students  and  others  as  a  book  of  reference  in 
connection  with  their  musical  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  majority  of  terms  usually  met  with,  Part  I.  includes  tables  of  notes  and  keys  in 
various  languages,  the  helpful  French  time-names  (which  now  form  such  a  prominent  feature  in  Aural 
training),  and  a  comprehensive  list  of  abbreviations. 

Part  II,  which  forms  a  special  and  novel  feature  of  the  book,  provides  a  list  of  English  words, 
with  their  equivalents  in  Italian,  German,  and  French  ;  a  feature  which — so  far  as  the  publishers  are 
aware — is  not  contained  in  any  similar  publication. 


ELEMENTARY  STUDIES  IN  TRANSPOSITION. 

Composed  and  arranged  by  ERNEST  NEWTON. 


BOOK  I. 

Parts  I.   and  II.    (complete)   dealing  with   trans- 
position one  semitone  and  one  tone  lower. 


BOOK  II. 

Parts    III.    and    IV.     (complete)     dealing     with 
transposition  one  semitone  and  one  tone  higher. 


Price  4/-  net,  each  book. 

This  Work  is  meant,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  accompanist,  professional  or  amateur,  and  for 
the  singer.  The  system  adopted  is  that  of  transposition  by  interval  (a  semitone,  tone,  minor  third,  or 
major  third,  up  and  down),  as  being  the  easier.  First,  melodies  in  various  keys,  major  and  minor,  are 
transposed,  leading  to  double  notes,  and  so  gradually  to  chords  of  three  or  more.  The  exercises  being 
intentionally  melodious,  it  is  easier  for  the  student  to  feel  whether  the  transpositions  are  right  or  wrong. 
(Many  of  the  exercises  and  examples  in  these  Volumes  can  be  used  as  sight-reading  exercises  for  voice 
or  piano. 


THE    MUSIC=STUDENT'S    LIBRARY. 

A   NEW   SERIES   OF   BOOKS   FOR   MUSIC   STUDENTS 
under  the  responsible  editorship  of 

STEWART    MACPHERSON. 

1.  A  simple  introduction  to  the  principles  of  tonality  (Stewart  Macpherson). 

2.  Tonality  and  expression  (Greville  Cooke). 

Stiff  paper  covers,  price  2/6  net  each.         Cloth  boards,  price  3/6  net  each. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  from  time  to  time. 


London:  Joseph  Williams,  Limited,  32  Great  Portland  Street,  W.I. 
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A    Selected    List    of 

Modern    Pianoforte    Music, 


(.Moderately  difficult  to  difficult.) 


fRICE 


Reni  Lenormand.     Valses  Serieuses  .. 

Edouard  L'  Enfant.  Valsc  tendre 2 

Pierrot  et  Colombine 

Emil  Sjbgren.    Pictures  and  Sketches 

M.  E.  Marshall.     Scherzo- Valse 2 

ValseinEflat I 

Three  Sketches 2 

Fantasiesluck 2 

Frank  Jephson.     Idyl   

Arabesque 2 

Danse  Humoresque 

Felix  Swinstead.     Humoresque,   Op.  21 

Concert  Study,  Op.  20 

Arnold  Bax.  Two  Russian  Tone  Pictures  : 

1.  May  night  in  the  Ukraine 

2.  Gopak  (National   Dance) 
Maiden  and  the  Daffodil 

Harold  Craxton.     Woodland  Lullaby 

Gavotte  in  E  flat    

Thomas  F.  Dunhill.    Nocturne  in  Aflat... 
C.  Villiers  Stanford.     Night  Thoughts  ... 

Ivy  Herbert.     Danse  de  Ballet 

Swinging  Song   

Three  Preludes,  each 2 

Edith  Saunders.     Impromptu  in  F  minor 

Herbert  Sharpe.     Deux  caprices  brillantes 

No.  I  in  F,  No.  2  in  B  flat  min.,  each 

Romance.    Op.  75 

Ernest  Walker.   Vars.  on  a  Norwegian  Air 

A.  d'Ambrosio.     Marcietta    2 

R.  H.  Walthew.     Aubade 2 

G.  Pierni.     Serenade  a  Colombine  2 
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Complete  Lists 


5. 

York  Bowen.  Arabesque.  Op.  20,  No.  i...  2 

Romance.  Op.  3S>  No-  2"-  2 

Reverie d'Amour.  Op.2O,No.2  2 

Concert  Study 2 

Walton  O'Donnell.     Two  Lyric  Poems  : 

1.  When  the  Sun  is  selling  : 

2.  Before  ihe  dawn    

Tobias  Matthay.  A  mood  phanlasy.  Op.  27  2 

By  my  fireside.      Op.  25  4 

Love-phases    3 

Frederick  Moore.    Dance  of  the  elves 2 

Vincenzo  Davico.  Impressions  d'interieurs.  3 

Impressions  nostalgiques  3 

Impressions  d'aulomne...  3 

Impressionscrepusculaires  3 

Ernest  Farrar.     Pierrot.    Op.  19,  No.  I  ...  I 

A. C.Mackenzie.  English  Air  with  variations  3 

Varying  moods.  Op.  88,  each  2 

1.  Revery      3.  Varying  moods 

2.  Ariel         4.  Grotesque  dance 
Arthur  Somervell.     Impromptu  in  B  flat...  2 

Intermezzo  2 

Hubert  Bath.     Miranda  2 

Stepan  Esipoff.     Melodic-nocturne  in  E  flat  2 

Ignaz  Briill     Idylle.   Op.  37,  No.  2 2 

Hubert  Hales.     Three  short  dances.    Op.  8  2 

Two  short  pieces   2 

Humoreske.     Op.  6 2 

Arthur  Sandford.     Three  rural  scenes — 

1.  The  dragon-fly  dance  ...  2 

2.  Wood-nymphs 2 

3.  Old  King  Cole I 

Derwent  Carlton.     Three  moods.  Op.  2  ...  2 

Frivolity.    Op.  I     2 

on  Application. 
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MELODY     AND     HARMONY. 

By    STEWART    MACPHERSON 

(Professor  of  Harmony  and  Composition  in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music). 

This  Volume,  by  the  author  of  "Practical  Harmony,"  embodies  the  results  of  his  most  recent 
teaching  experience.  In  some  300  pages  it  deals  exhaustively,  yet  concisely,  with  the  Aural  Study  of 
Harmony,  and  with  its  practical  application  at  the  keyboard  and  in  writing. 

Experimental  studies  in  Modulating  and  in  the  use  of  special  Pianoforte  idioms,  and  in  the 
Harmonizing  of  various  types  of  Melody  (vocal  and  instrumental)  form  an  important  feature  of  this 
book.  It  also  presents  the  Melodic  (or  "Horizontal")  aspect  of  the  student's  work  from  a 
somewhat  new  standpoint,  by  means  of  which  it  is  hoped  to  help  him  in  his  aural  appreciation  of 
Polyphonic  (or  Contrapuntal)  writing,  and  in  his  own  attempts  at  such  writing.  Many  novel  types 
of  exercise  are  included  in  the  volume. 

Complete  Edition  wilh  Analytical  Index.     Cloth  Boards,  12/6  net.     (  Third  imprint .) 

Also  issued  in  Three  Separate  Books,  in  Stiff  Paper  Covers,  4/6  net  each.     Book  I.— Melodic  Movement. 

Book  II. — Elementary  Harmonic  Progression.      Book  III. — Advanced  Harmony. 


THE    CHILD'S    TRAINING    IN     RHYTHM. 


(Third  imprint,) 
By    SYLVIA    E.    CURREY. 


In  pulling  forwanl  this  little  book  dealing  wilh  the  teaching  of  Rhythm,  the  author  has  had 
specially  in  mind  the  difficulties  that  br.si.-l  the  young  leacher.  It  nol  only  'deals  wilh  the  teaching  of 
Rliylhm  in  the  earliesl  stages,  bul  seeks  10  give  the  leacher  some  guiding  principles  for  his  own  study 
It  does  not  in  any  sense  aim  ai  being  a  class-book,  but  it  is  hoped  thai  il  may  prove  to  be  a  useful 
companion  to  any  manual  of  that  nature  now  in  existence,  and  also  a  help  to  the  pianoforte-leacher  in 
his  special  sphere  of  work. 

Price  2/6  nel. 
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London  :  Joseph  Williams,  Limited,  32  Great  Portland  Street,  W.I. 


ANALYTICAL    EDITIONS 


MOZART'S     SONATAS 

Edited,    phrased     and     fingered    by    Geo.    Farlane 
with    Analysis    by    STEWART     MACPHERSON 


(COMPANION   EDITION  TO    BEETHOVEN'S   SONATAS) 

Price  2/-  net  each. 
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Rondo  in  A  min.,  2/6  net. 

HAYDN'S    SONATAS 

Edited,  phrased  and   fingered,   with   Analysis,   by 
STEWART    MACPHERSON 

Selected  numbers  only.          Price  2/-  net  each. 
No.  i  in  EJ7    |    No.  3  in  E[>    |     No.  5  in  C    |    No.  7  in  D    |    No.  9  in  D 


HANDEL'S    SUITES   FOR  PIANO 

Edited,    phrased    and    fingered    by    STEWART    MACPHERSON 

SELECTED  SUITES 


No.  8  in  F  minor.   1/6  net 
,,   ii  in  I)  minor,  1/6    „ 


No.  14  in  G  major,  2/-  net 
„     16  in  G  minor,  1/6  ,, 


BEETHOVEN'S    SONATAS 

Edited,    phrased    and     fingered    by    STEWART     MACPHERSON 

Examiner  and  Lecturer  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  London. 

This  Edition  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  each  Sonata  is  preceded  by  a  complete 
analysis  of  its  several  movements,  based  upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Editor's 
"Form  in  Music"  (7/6  net  cash).  It  is,  therefore,  of  special  educational 
value  to  the  student. 

The  phrasing  throughout  this  Edition  has  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  on  this  important  subject,  and  it  is  believed  that,  where  such  phrasing 
has  been  added  by  the  Editor,  it  will  be  found  to  be  thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
meaning  and  spirit  of  the  music. 
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London:  Joseph  Williams,  Limited,  32  Great  Portland  Street,  W.I. 


A  SELECTED  LIST  OF  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS 

ON   THE   THEORY    OF   MUSIC,   etc,      _ 

Paper      Cloth 

LILIAN    BUCKE  cov"8    cove" 

Music   in  the  Nursery  School.     A  short  course  in  music  for  children  under  seven  s.  cl.      s.    d. 

Illustrated,  stiff  paper  covers     6    b 
GREVILLE   COOKE 
Art  and  Reality.    An  essay  in  the  philosophy  of  ^Esthetics  (with  foreword  by  J.  B.  McKWE> 

A.  H.  EARNSHAW 
The  Elements  of  'Cello  Technique    ...........................    2    ° 

HARRY  FARJEON 
The  Art  of  Piano  Pedalling.    Two  volumes  .....................    each    3    0 

HENRY  FARMER 
Catechism  of  the  Rudiments  of  Music.    (New  edition)    ..................    3    0 

J.  ALFRED  JOHNSTONE 
*Harmony  for  Beginners        ..............................    ' 

*Metronomic  Indications  for  lUru's  Preludes  and  Fugues,  with  hints  on  their  interpretation    ! 

*The  Beginner's  Catechism  on  the  Theory  of  Music       ..................    26       — 

*RubatO,  or  The  secret  of  expression  in  pianoforte  playing  ...         ......         •••         ...     3    0       46 

*  The.  copyright  of  Joseph  Williams.  Li?nited,for  Great  Britain  and  its  Colonies,  excepting  Australasia. 

JOHN   KENNEDY 
Common  Sense  and  Singing    ..............................    16       — 

C.  EGERTON   LOWE 
The  Elocutionist's  Cyclopaedic  Handbook.     Fur  elocution  and  literary  students,  with  hints 

for  elocution  examinees       ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...     3     6       50 

STEWART  MACPHERSON 
The  Rudiments  of  Music         ..............................    16     26 

Questions  and  Exercises  upon  the  Rudiments  of  Music  ..................    16     26 

Practical  Harmony.     A  concise  treatise,  including  the  harmonization  of  melodies          ......     50       76 

Appendix  to  Practical  Harmony.     A  collection  of  questions  and  exercises  for  the  use  of 

students          ....................................     40       60 

Questions  on  Harmony.    From  the  "  Appendix  "  .....................    16     26 

The  Music  Teachers'  Part  in  a  General  Educational  Scheme.    An  address    .........    0    4 

TOBIAS   MATTHAY 
Double  Third  Scales.     Their  fingering  and  practice  (on  card)        ...............     1     6 

The  Child's  First  Steps  in  Pianoforte  Playing       .....................    30       — 

The  Forearm  Rotation  Principle  in  Pianoforte  Playing  ..................    26       — 

Musical  Interpretation,  its  laws  and  principles      .....................    7    6    10   0 

E.  DAVIDSON   PALMER 

The  Boy's  Voice  at  Breaking  Period  .........................  ...  \    Q  _ 

Manual  of  Voice  Training      ......       .  .......................  20  _ 

The  Rightly  Produced  Voice   ..............................      _  39 

The  Tenor  Voice  and  its  Training     ...............    •    ......  \    g  _ 

ERNEST  READ 
First  Steps  in  Melody  Making.     \  Intended  as  an  alternative  to  "  Aural  Culture  "  (Macpherson 

,|<I'.    I'.ut    I.   Pupil's  book]        ......      '     ............  J      g  _ 

Studies  in  Sight  Singing.     A  collection  of  graded  exercises,  rhythms,  melodies  and  rounds  for 

elementary  pupils     ...          ...          ...          ...         ...  o     Q 

Some  New  Ideas  in  the  Teaching  of  Counterpoint.    A  lecture  .........  .06       — 

.     „          ,      .  „    .  CHARLES  TREW 

The  Elements  of  Music  simply  explained      ......         ............  1     g        _ 

Harmony  Lessons.     Adapted  for  classes  or  tuition  by  correspondence  ...... 

CHARLES  TREE 
How  to  acquire  Ease  of  Vo.ce  Production  ..  .........  1)aper  boards    5    0 


THE   MUSIC    STUDENT'S    LIBRARY 

i  "<"•"•  rtudeata.  under  the  rwpondbk  editorship  of  STEWART  MACPHERSON 

(Macpherson) 
No.  2.     TONAL.TV   AND  EXPRESSION  "" 


Stiff  paper  covers,  2s.  6d.  Cloth  covers   3s   6d 

O*Wr  volumes  in  be  issued  shortly 


London  :  Joseph  Williams,  Limited,  32  GreatTortland^StreetTwI 


A   SERIES    OF 

PRACTICAL  HANDBOOKS  ON  MUSICAL  SUBJECTS 

Under  the  responsible  editorship  of  STEWART  MACl'HERSON 


Scrl« 


HERBERT    ANTCLIFFE 
7.     Living  Music.     A  popular  introduction  to  the  methods  of  modern  music 

LILIAN    E.    BUCKE 
19.    Music  in  the  Kindergarten  and  Lower  Forms 

ADAM   CARSE 
21.     The  School  Orchestra.     Organisation,  training,  repertoire   ... 

SYLVIA   CURREY 
ii>.    The  Child's  Training  in  Rhythm 

F.  C.  FIELD-HYDE 

11.    The  Singing -Class  Teacher.    His  principles  and  methods    

HA.  Melodies  and  Tests  (f  ing  and  musical  dictation). 

Huok  I  (Tunic-  Sol-fa),  la.  »>d.  ;    Hook  II  (Stuff  notation),  3s.     ... 


SUB  pa|«r    »,'ioth 
covers      cover* 

s.  d.       s.  d. 

—       50 


50  - 

4    0 

26       — 

-  50 

or  complete  40        — 


ARTHUR  J.  GREENISH 
14.    A  Dictionary  of  English  and  Foreign  Terms  and  Expressions,  with  their  signification  3   C 

RENE  LENORMAND 

12.  A  Study  of  Modern  Harmony  (translated  by  11.  AnMifie) .4050 

STEWART   MACPHERSON 

1.  Form  in  Music      6076 

2.  Music  and  its  Appreciation,  or  The  foundations  of  true,  listening 40       50 

studies  in  Phrasing  and  Form —       50 

13.  The  Musical  Education  of  the  Child ...    3    6       — 

17.     Melody  and  Harmony  (with  analytieal  index).      Complete 12     6 

Or  in  3  parts,  p:i[»'i  ;   h  part  4s.  6d. 

',    Melodic  movement ;   1'art  II.  Elementary  harmonic  progression ;   Part  III.  Advanced  harmony. 

The  Appreciation  Class.     A  guide  for  IVacher  and  Student       40      50 

Studies  in  the  Art  Of  Counterpoint,  ini'ludinj-   Double  Counterpoint,  Canon  and   Fugue     7     6     10     0 

23.    350  Exercises  in  Harmony,  Counterpoint  and  Modulation,  including  the  Harmoniza- 
tion 'ition) 


STEWART   MACPHERSON  and  ERNEST   READ 

ti.     Ami  Culture  baeed  upon  Musical  Appreciation.       I'.irt    1 

HA.  I)...  do.  Pupil's  book 

tin.  First   Steps   in   Melody   Making   (an    alternative,  to  "Aural  Culture,"   Pupil's  I... 

Part  1)  

10.      Aural  Culture  b;i  '.lusieal  Appieciatiori.      Cart    II. 
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-       50 
1    0       - 


104. 


16.     Aural  Culture  base,!  np,,n  Musi.-al  Appreciation.      Part  III  ... 

IliA.  I)... 


Pupil's  book  ... 


Pupil's  book   ... 
CHARLES   F.  REDDIE 


1    6 

1  6 

2  0 


7    0 
7    0 


CH    M.  WIDOR 

S.     The  Technique  Of  the  Modern  Orchestra.     A  manual  of  practical  instrumentation 


London:  Joseph  Williams,  Limited,  32  Great  Portland  Street,  W.I 


i     Pianoforte  Playing  on  its  Technical  and  Esthetic  Sides 40  50 

H.  W.  RICHARDS 

:i.    The  Organ  Accompaniment  of  the  Church  Services          36  50 

Church  Choir  Training 2    li  40 

H.  WESSELY 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Violin  Playing 40  50 


—     21    0 


